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“Yes, but what can I do?” 


ONEST but baffled Americans are 
asking that question. They know 
there is a communist Fifth Column at 
work here; that hatreds and suspicions are 
being spread deliberately; that the thrift 
and independence and self-respecting 
hard work that built America are being 
broken down. But they don’t know what 
they as individuals can do. 

All great movements consist of many 
individuals just simply and honestly mak- 
ing up their minds that some course of 
action is right. What if all of us—truck 
drivers, manufacturers, machinists, poli- 
ticians, miners, housewives, farmers, 
everyone — what if all of us decide that 
beginning tomorrow we will give full 
value. We would give full, honest value 
for all the money and privileges we 
receive. Full value as manufacturers for 
the priceless privilege of operating under 
the profit system. Full value as workers 
for the machinery which capitalism pro- 
vides and without which we would have 
to work longer and harder for a fraction 
of present pay. Full value as politicians 
for the trusting faith the people have 
placed in their representatives. 





Suppose we all began this tomorrow 
morning, just because we know it is right. 
By tomorrow night there would be no 
more labor troubles. Shortages would 
quickly disappear. Prices would come 
down and values would go up. America 
would be on the way to the greatest pros- 
perity, peace, security and happiness the 
world ever saw, and it would be perma- 
nent. The rest of the world might see what 
was happening, and copy us—and then we 
would have true world peace for there 
would be nothing to fight about. 


Everything else has been tried, and 
failed. Isn’t this worth a sincere attempt 
while we still have an America where 
individuals can act for themselves? 
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19 of the 20 makes of motor cars today use essential parts made by Borg-Warner. They 


contribute much to the comfort, performance, safety and stamina of your car. Borg- PRODUCTION 











Warner is the foremost maker of transmissions, clutches, universal joints and drive shafts. — 


Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG-WARNER 





eS serves you every day ! 


To help you and your family and your neighbors live the modern 


way, Borg-Warner now turns out more than 185 products that serve 


Fly Coast to Coast .. . or drive to 
the movies. Live on a farm or on 
19th Street. Keep house or tend a 
turret lathe. 

But wherever you go, whatever 
you do... it’s ten to one you're 
in close touch with one or more 
Borg-Warner products every day. 
They’re so many and so varied! 


America’s basic needs. 


And so essential—even though 
many of them serve you in com- 
pletely hidden ways. 

Some people think of Borg- 
Warner as maker of a single item 
—or small group of products. 

Actually, Borg-Warner is a 
name behind many great names 
and products which are daily serv- 


ing America’s most basic needs. 

As the months go by, you may 
expect other new and important 
Borg-Warner developments for 
new homes, new cars, new planes, 
and for industry as well. Each of 
them will benefit by B-W’s pro- 
gressive engineering and large- 
scale production. Watch forthem! 


IN THE AIR 


SAVING TIME, STEPS, MONEY! B-W’s “Ingersoll Utility Unit” 
integrates kitchen, bath, laundry and heating into a single 
ee ” rT s . . 
package’”’. (Now in production for large-scale builders of 
veterans’ homes.) B-W also produces smart, efficient 


” 


home helps under the name, “‘Norge’’. 
g 


IN INDUSTRY 


TO SPEED THE INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT that makes for better liv- 
ing, B-W offers scores of products, including specialty 
steels, clutches, drives, gears and couplings. B-W’s 
Morse Chain drives are world-famous for handling high 
loads at high speeds. 


EVERY COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT PLANE has vital Borg-Warner 


equipment aboard. For example, B-W’s ““Pesco” pumps 
rush up extra fuel for take-offs, pulsate rubber de-icers on 
the wings, spread anti-freeze over whirring propeller 
blades, raise and lower the landing gear. 


THE FARM 


9 OUT OF EVERY 10 FARMS use B-W equipment—ranging 
from plow discs and power take-offs to fence posts and 
*Pesco” hydraulic, units. These last are aircraft-type 
pumps mounted on tractors to raise and lower implements 
at touch of a push button. 





Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of Norge home ap- 

Pliances... these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER 

SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFAC- 

TURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE 

CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT ¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS* PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTO- 
MOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 








Price control. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration completed decontrol of prices on all 
raw and processed foods, all beverages in- 
cluding whisky, beer and soft drinks, but 
retained controls on sugar, syrups and 
rice. Also decontrolled were restaurant 
prices, cosmetics (except soap), alfalfa 
and clover seed, bicycle tires, binder and 
baler twine, eyeglasses and spectacles, rub- 
ber drug sundries, vegetable tanning ex- 
tracts and more than 25 other commodities 
and articles. Ceiling prices were raised 14 
per cent on radio-receiver tubes, and 4 to 7 
per cent on certain types of blankets. 


Employers’ free speech. Right of an 
employer to discuss unionism with his em- 
ployes, even where the employes are re- 
quired to attend a meeting, was upheld in 
a decision of the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals at St. Louis. This decision, which 
runs counter to the prevailing rulings of 
the National Labor Relations Board, was 
issued in a case that involves Montgomery 
Ward & Co. The Court, in refusing to en- 
force an NLRB order against the com- 
pany, rejected the Board’s theory that 
speeches made by management officials 
were “coercive” because employes were 
summoned to attend a meeting just prior 
to an NLRB ocollective-bargaining elec- 
tion in 1944. 

The Court declared that “employers 
have the right to meet with employes to 
discuss matters of mutual interest.” It 
also stated that, if the employes of the 
company’s Kansas City store were influ- 
enced against their will by the arguments 
of management spokesmen, as the NLRB 
contended, “this is one of the legitimate 
consequences of free speech and one of its 
purposes.” Free speech, the Court added, 
“Gs not to be limited to ineffective speech.” 


Veterans’ benefits. Developments af- 
fecting veterans were these: 

Life insurance. New rules were ex- 
plained by Veterans’ Administration. The 
automatic order of succession, in the event 
no beneficiary is designated, no longer ap- 
plies. If the insured is not survived by a 
designated beneficiary, his insurance now 
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may be subject to claims of creditors and 
estate expenses. VA further announced 
that GI insurance will pay a dividend to 
policyholders, but it will be at least a year 
before dividends are calculated. 

Terminal leave. Distribution of $2,700.- 
000,000 in terminal-leave pay is being de- 
layed by a shortage of envelopes. War 
Department said it will be sometime in 
November before there are envelopes 
of proper size to allow mailing of bonds 
that make up most of the payments. 


Military aircraft. A production report 
showed that shortages of materials may 
prevent manufacturers from turning out 
all the 1,600 military planes ordered for 
1946 delivery by the armed forces. Air- 
craft Industries Association said 135 mili- 
tary planes were completed in September, 
bringing the total for the year to 800. 
September production included 57 jet- 
propelled fighters. Disposal of surplus 
planes overseas was speeded by sale of 
ninety P-51 Mustang fighter planes to 
the Government of Sweden. 


Foreign relief. Director-General F. H. 
La Guardia issued a report on operations 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. He declared 
that: UNRRA will have delivered about 
$3,500,000,000 worth of supplies when its 
program is completed early in 1947; East- 
ern Europe, Italy and China still will face 
critical and uncertain conditions upon 
UNRRA’s dissolution, and none of the 
countries assisted by UNRRA will be self- 
sufficient in food during 1947; another food 
crisis next year can be avoided only if the 
United Nations prepares without delay 
effective plans to meet urgent needs. 


Army man power. Continuation of the 
draft system beyond March 31, 1947, will 
be sought by the Army if volunteering 
fails to bring in enough men for occupa- 
tion forces overseas. General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, reviewing the 
Army’s man-power needs, said his staff 
already is urging draft extension, but a 
final decision has not yet been reached. 
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On your right is another famous New York landmark. 
e No, it’s not a subway ... not Grant’s tomb .. . not the 
Statue of Liberty—it’s the 5th largest hotel in the 
world, the Statler-operated Hotel Pennsylvania, where 
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you really are a guest! 





























Now this historic spot is the Pennsylvania dining room 
e where excellent food and expert chefs combine to offer 
just about the best meal in town. And so we move 
on... we move on, I say, ... shucks, I might as well 
enjoy a Pennsylvania meal, too. Oh, waiter! 














Step right in to a typical room in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
e vania. So large, so airy, so tastefully decorated. Note 
the radio, the deep chairs, and, best of all, the really 
comfortable bed that insures a restful, refreshing sleep. 





You can see at a glance that the Pennsylvania is right 

4. in the center of things. That is the shopping section. 
There is the business district. And those are the theatres. 
Practically every place you’d want to go is conve- 
niently close to the Pennsylvania. 


























5. And here we are back in the lobby, surrounded by the 
e friendly atmosphere, the feeling of old-fashioned hos- 
pitality, the . . . Hey, come away from that registration 
desk! Drat it, now they all want to stay at the Penn- 
sylvania ... I lose more darn sight-seers that way! 




















SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFES 
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There was a time when “For Men 


Only” signs hung pretty firmly on 
the steering wheels of cars. 


It took a potent arm to twist stem- 
winding engines into action—so 
Grandma, Mother and the girls 
were relegated to the back seat. 


But there wasn’t much of a market 
for horsepower that sat in the garage 
all week while Papa was at work. 


So, years ago, men got busy 
developing a thing called the 
self-starter. 


They were General Motors men, 
and they were—quite frankly— 
looking for bigger sales and a more 
prosperous business. 


(jeneRat Motors 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE“ 


Whe Pegilt toggle 
hay = 


Who put 
jrandma - 


| in the 
_ driver's seat? 


The self-starter sold a lot of 
cars. It made money for GM. And 
part of those earnings, plowed 
back into the business, enabled 
GM to build better cars. 


You know the fine cars that have 
developed since—the big factories 
— the modern equipment — the 
thousands on thousands of jobs— 
the multiplied wages that have 
come with automobile progress. 


You know how Grandma has 
moved from the back seat to com- 
mand of a car of her own. 
How distance has been 












shortened, roads improved, all life 
bettered because of the automobile. 


And what has GM’s share been? 
In the past 29 years, its stock- 
holders have received in divi- 
dends an average of about 74¢ 
on each dollar of sales. In the war 
years, they got only 3'4¢. 

Not much to pay, is it, for the jobs 
made, factories built, improve- 
ments provided, comforts added to 
living? 

In short — here’s a pretty good 
demonstration of how greatly all 
the people profit when a business 
prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice 
weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER * FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK & COACH * GM DIESEL 
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This is to be a report on the changes that are occurring in the attitudes 
of people, in the mood of the country at a time when this mood is important. 

Out of travels to assess political trends, from soundings of labor leaders 
at union conventions, through on-the-ground talks with businessmen and farmers 
in different parts of the country come these definite impressions: 

People aren't happy with their boom. Irritations and discontent seem to be 
about as widespread as in a depression, even though money is flowing freely. 
Shortages and high prices and high taxes are at the bottom of grumbling. 

Elections are going to reflect discontent. The House of Representatives is 
to go Republican. The Senate might turn over, but that isn't so sure owing 
to the limited number of contests in the North. Mr. Truman's position will be 
much weakened, in any event, and his chance of 1948 re-election is falling fast. 

Congress will be conservative in attitude. Experiments and new ideas will 
not get far. Taxes will be reduced a little. Labor unions will not get more 
from Government, but may keep most of what they have got. Controls will be 








whittled down and scheduled for relatively early ending. 

The New Deal cycle definitely has run its course, and now there is to be 
some reaction, some effort to get back to laissez faire. 

Labor is not so eager to strike now as it was a year ago. Labor leaders 
find that union treasuries often are quite bare after the 1945-46 strike costs. 
Strikes are being talked down, not up, by labor leadership. 

Workers, too, are not so confident of gains through strikes. Workers in 





ife Chrysler, for instance, have had an average of only 35 hours of work per week in 
le. 1946, even though they did not strike. Higher wage rates did not yield incomes 
n? for 1946 as high as 1945. A 1947 strike would mean another year of low income. 
k- Strikes still might be avoided in major automobile companies, in steel, in 


r- the other basic industries, although that is not yet a 50-50 prospect. 








ar High cost of living is the big new issue. It is coming to be a much bigger 
issue than shortages or price controls or other issues that have bothered. 

Ds Shoes for the children at $6 or $7 a pair really pinch big families. So do 

e- children's clothes at double, or more than double, their prewar price. Beef at 

tO $1 a pound, butter at 80 cents, other foods at previously unheard-of prices can 
cut a big hole in the weekly pay check of the average family. 

d Food and clothing are taking a larger part of family income, leaving less 

HH} for the things that people had wanted to buy. There isn't as much left over to 

38 set aside for down payment on a new car, or new house, or new refrigerator, or 


other new products as had been expected. Then the prices charged for houses and 
cars and other things are rising to complicate the problem further. 

It is the pressure of this situation that is leading to demands for higher 
pay. Yet higher pay will just mean a further rise in prices. Higher prices will 
cut further into the prospective markets. Narrower markets will speed the time 
when industry cuts back and releases workers. Workers never have been able to 
beat inflation when it was working, and they aren't beating it this time. 

Farmers are the ones who make gains from inflation, and they have done quite 
well. But farmers get pinched when the turn comes, as it appears to be coming. 
Written for the issue of November 1, 1946, Volume XXI—No. 18 alata 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-=- (Continued) 


Inflation sentiment definitely is not as rampant as it was a while back. 

Housewives, all over the country, are tending to shy at higher food prices. 
Many people are putting off plans to buy a car or to build a house. 

The idea is becoming widespread that maybe prices will go down after the 
Christmas buying season. That may be true of clothing and some other things, 
but it probably is not true of durable types of goods. The turn in that field 
is to come later in the year, maybe in the second quarter. 

Spending attitudes are changing, too. People appear to be not quite so 
free and easy in their spending on entertainment and on luxuries. 

It is surprising how often the thought crops up that a little depression 
might be a good thing at this time. The thought is that then prices might go 
down and that it will be possible to get what is wanted more cheaply and with 
available income. People who express this viewpoint usually are quite confi- 
dent that they can escape the effects of the depression and get its benefits. 
White-collar workers, after being pinched in the inflation, will get a break 
with a return of deflation, provided they don't lose their jobs. 











When the turn from inflation to deflation does come in 1947, those who 
get hurt probably will not get much immediate sympathy from those who don't. 

Farmers are not likely to find city people worrying very hard about the 
farm problem that will come back when cotton, wheat, cattle and other things 
bring less in the market place. 

Wage earners, too, may find less sympathy when they are unemployed. There 
will be slow motion in promotion of plans to create jobs by U.S. action. 

High food prices, and strike-generated shortages have tended to dull the 
interest of the general public in the troubles of farmers and wage earners. 





Businessmen, almost everywhere, are beginnine to display caution. The idea 
that everything is going to skyrocket and that demend is unlimited for almost 
any product that can be made or displaced is being revised. 

There is some cancellation of orders. Expansion projects are being cut 
back here and there. Inventories are being restudied. 

Caution is a healthy sign at this time. It means that the shakeout that 
lies ahead may be much less severe than it would have been if it had come after 
prices and wages had spiraled on un to dizzier heights. 

Far fewer businessmen are likely to get caught with their necks out this 
time than were caught back in 1920-21 when deflation struck. 








The view is accevted, too, that the deflation that is expected to hit at 
some time in first half, 1947, will be relatively moderate and shortlived. 

Next_year will be the adjustment period, the period of trouble and of much 
uncertainty. There probably will be a good many strikes during the period. 

It is quite clear that unemployment will come back and that farmers and wage 
earners will be the ones who feel most of the effect of the deflation. 

People who keep jobs and do not lose income will probably feel pretty good 
during the adjustment period because, at that time, they will be able to buy 
more freely the things that they want. Prices will come down somewhat, too. It 
is likely that building costs will decline about 25 per cent, although they 
Still will be much above prewar. Old houses probably will sell for good prices, 
even if they do not sell at boom prices, for a long time to come. 

Recovery from the first postwar shakeout should be started before midyear, 
1948. It is going to be 1949 before the real postwar prosperity is under way. 





War talk no longer creates much of a stir in any part of the country. It 
seems that people now are conditioned to alarms and to bickering. There is 
Some decline of fears about troubles developing abroad. 


See also pages 13, 16, 20, 44. 
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Steel wire being drawn to 58/10,000ths of an inch 


This steel wire is made into tires 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Here is an entirely new kind of 
“fabric” that is used in the building 
of the toughest of all tires. Thou- 
sands of feet of thin steel wire, 
drawn down to 58/10,000ths of an 
inch, are made into flexible cable 
and imbedded in rubber. 

Goodyear developed this steel wire 
tire to take a brutal beating. It 
already has been tested both for 
off-the-road equipment and for big 
trucks on the highway . . . providing 
powerful resistance to bruising, 
cutting and practically complete 
freedom from heat blowouts. 





With 25 


search behind it, the wire tire is con- 


years of Goodyear re- 


stantly being improved. Though not 
generally available and still expen- 
sive, this new, tougher tire promises 
wide usefulness. And when it is finally 
ready, you can thank Goodyear 
leadership for its development. 

This continuous research in pur- 
suit of better materials and improved 
manufacturing methods explains 
why it’s true today—as it has been 
for 31 straight years—“ More people 


ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 


leading tire builder, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, plastics and 
other materials... that all Goodyear 
products may be better today than yes- 


terday, better tomorrow than today. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





two million 


cars is a 
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e@ 
in the bucket 
- i two million § cars 


produced the first ten months of 
this year is proof that Detroit's 
assembly lines are far from idle. 
But even that impressive figure 
is dwarfed by America’s obvious 
need for 15 million shiny new 
cars to replace war-weary autos. 
To more than one million work- 
ers in Detroit that means long- 
lasting, high-paying jobs. To 
Business that means money to 
spend, for years to come, 


ou can sell your product 
adequately and economically in 
Detroit through The Detroit 
News alone, with its 404,129 
A.B.C. average weekday circula- 
tion — highest ever reached by 
any Michigan newspaper! 





Owner and Operator of Radio stations 
WWJ and WENA. 
OAN A CABROU. IO E 42nd S*, New York 17 


# € LUTZ, Tr Bune Tower Chicago tt 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, in computing your 
company’s excess-profits tax credit based 
upon invested capital, include in the com- 
pany’s borrowed capital advance pay- 
ments made by the Government under the 
contract. In two cases, the U.S. Tax Court 
rules that such advance payments are not 
borrowed capital and are not to be con- 
sidered “debts.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
certain metal furniture that you manu- 
facture. Manufacturers of metal cots and 
dcuble-decked beds are granted a 6 per 
cent increase in ceiling prices by OPA. 
Resellers also may raise prices 6 per cent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an American business- 
man, now apply directly to the State De- 
partment for permission to visit Germany 
to try to arrange for imports of goods 
into the U.S. The Department of Com- 
merce announces that applications for 
passports for such business travel no 
longer need be cleared through its office. 


* * * 


YOU CAN keep more than a 45-day 
supply of steel scrap at your mills, under 
a CPA order tightening inventory limita- 
tions. For cast scrap, consumers are lim- 
ited to 30 days’ supply. Scrap dealers and 
brokers are told not to accept scrap in 
any one month that they do not expect 
to ship within the following two months, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
gift tax on transfer of property to your 
wife in a move to set up a family partner- 
ship which the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue refuses to recognize for income 
tax purposes. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
that an earlier decision, which said that 
no gift was completed and no partnership 
existed, precluded the assessment of a 
gift tax on this same transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to disclose, in filing 
your corporation’s income tax return for 
1946, whether 70 per cent of its net in- 
come during the year was paid out in 
dividends. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is asking that question on the new 
tax-return form for corporations (Form 
1120), which soon will be available. The 
Bureau will decide from replies: whether 


and administrative decisions: 


to make further inquiry under Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
provides penalties for corporations seek. 
ing to withhold an “unreasonable” part of 
their incomes from stockholders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly get reimbursement, 
under a Government cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract, for attorney fees paid in con 
nection with performance of the contract, 
The Appeal Board of the Office of Con. 
tract Settlement reverses the War De. 
partment in one case, and rules that such 
fees are reimbursable when they ar 
necessary and reasonable in amount. For. 
merly, the Comptroller General ruled that 
contractors cannot be paid for attorney 
fees unless contracts specifically provide it 


YOU CANNOT continue to use a meth- 
od of automatic adjustable pricing on 
machinery, equipment and parts that you 
sell. The Office of Price Administration 
discontinues this pricing method, formerly 
permitted with the filing of an individual 
price-adjustment application by the seller. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain zinc from 
Government supplies if you need the 
metal to keep your plant operating. The 
CPA announces that all six grades of zine 
will be released by the Office of Metals 
Reserve in urgent cases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT reduce the wage rates 
paid to your employes for time spent as 
union representatives in adjusting griev- 
ances. Such a reduction without approval 
is held by the WSB to be a violation of 
wage-stabilization rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly obtain surplus ma- 
chine tools from the Government for use 
in manufacturing automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radios and other items. Regulations 
are revised by the War Assets Administra- 
tion to speed up disposal of these tools. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a new OPA 
order, sell a used automobile of late model 
without preparing a certificate of transfer. 
OPA extends to newer cars this require- 
ment, which formerly applied to used-cat 
sales of 1942 and earlier models. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tar Unitep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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tration ORD TRUCKS last longer, The average age of all 
rmerly Ford Trucks now on the road is nearly 9 years! 7 out 
vidual of 11 Ford Trucks built since 1928 are still on the job! 
ae That’s a-long-life record equaled only by the costliest 
makes, according to latest official figures. Today, you 
» tees get even more in the great new Ford Trucks —32 impor- 
d the tant engineering advancements for more economy, better 
x. The performance, even longer life! There’s a Ford Truck for 
of zine your job .. . more than 100 body-chassis combinations 
Metals ...7 wheelbases* .. 2 great engines. Your friendly Ford 
Dealer has all the facts. See him today! 
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ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU ALL 
THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 








er: Your choice of two great engines—the 
mo 100-H.P. W-8 or the 90-H.P. Six. Extra- 
nsfer. strength, double-rail frames on heavy 





duty models . . . big brakes with cast 
braking surfaces, groove-sealed for 
weather protection . . . heat-treated forged 
alloy steel front axle . . . all-steel welded 
safety cab... valve springs shot-blasted 
and rust-proofed for endurance . . . unit 
valve assemblies with precision-set 
clearances . . . axle pinions straddie- 
mounted . . . cushion-mounted tubular- 
core radiator. 
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4 MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 

















































TRAILERS DISTRIBUTE BAKED 
GOODS THROUGH 22 STATES 
FOR LANCE, INC. 


BAKED GOODS must reach you just as fresh and 
tasty as when they come out of the oven. Many 
bakers achieve this result with Fruehauf 
Trailers. For example, The House of Lance, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Lance, Inc. started with a mail-order busi- 
ness in the Carolinas in 1914... now dis- 
tributes peanut butter sandwiches, peanuts, 
candies, cookies and other bakery products 
throughout 22 States... north as far as Ohio 
. +. west across the Mississippi into Texas. 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS 
We = Trailer shipments go directly to district ware- 
a ~ houses with a minimum of handling. Corru- 
gated shipping containers are not required. 
Loads go into the Trailers packed in individual 
boxes for retail counter display. And, in the 
easy-riding Fruehaufs, breakage is unknown! 
Round trips average approximately 1400 
miles. The fleet travels well over a million and 
a half miles a year. Yet total mileage is much 
less than it would be without the Trailers... 
because any truck, pulling a Trailer, hauls at 

least double the load it can carry! 


Fast, flexible delivery with Fruehaufs has 
been a big factor in the growth of Lance, Inc. 
Company officials will tell you that regular 
deliveries to distant points, with assurance 
of fresh condition on arrival, enables them 
to meet competition from local bakers. 
Although your hauling operation may differ, 
it’s likely the Fruehauf Trailer method would 
prove profitable for you. A Fruehauf man will 
gladly give you the facts. Why not call him? 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


9 Factories—62 Factory Service Branches 
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KEY SPOTS IN THE ELECTION: 
PATTERN FOR SHIFT OF CONTROL 


17 States Where Prospective G. O. P. Gains Mean House Majority 


Senate fight centered on 
two seats now held by the 
Republicans, 9 by Democrats 


A shift in control of Congress is to come 
from the election on November 5. This 
shift is to take control of the House of 
Representatives away from the Demo- 
crats and give it to the Republicans. The 
same shift might give the Republicans 
control of the Senate. 

On-the-ground studies by editors of The 
United States News, made in all doubtful 
areas of the country, suggest this change. 
So do all of the polls, both national and 
local. So does an analysis of these polls 
made for The United States News by Louis 
H. Bean, a leading authority on opinion- 
poll techniques and their interpretation. 

When the votes are counted, based 
on all the elements involved, the result 
that now appears to be in the making is 
expected to produce: 

A House of Representatives in which 
the Democrats hold 209 and the Republi- 
cans 225 seats, with one held by an Ameri- 
can Laborite. This would be roughly com- 
parable to the results of the 1930 election, 
just before the New Deal tide lifted the 
Democrats into control. Then the Repub- 
licans had a majority of 4 seats. This time 
they seem assured of a majority of 6 or 
more. 

A Senate in which the Democrats lose 
from 6 to 10 seats. This would give the 
Democrats from 46 to 50 seats. If they 
have 46 or 47, the Republicans will have 
control. If it is 49 or 50, the Democrats 
will keep the Senate. The Senate races are 
too close in several States for any ac- 
curate appraisal. 

The New Deal cycle appears to have 
run its course. Mr. Bean’s analysis sug- 
gests that the Democratic strength now 
is about back to the point at which it be- 
gan its upward sweep in the 1928-1930 
period. The mood for change is apparent. 
Numerous irritations are prompting it. 
And the 16-year cycle of the New Deal 
years is swinging back to its starting point. 

Democratic strength now stands some- 
Where between 43 and 47 per cent. The 
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Democrats need 4714 per cent of the votes 
to hold the House of Representatives. But 
the apathy of mid-term elections is mixed 
with the mood for change. Many voters 
will stay away from the polls. The vote 
will be low, somewhere between 35,000,000 
and 36,000,000 of the 59,600,000 qualified 
voters. By the old standards, the Demo- 
crats figured that 40,000,000 votes must be 
cast, in all, if they were to win. 

Changing standards. But the old 
standards of measuring elections are 
changing. New factors are emerging that 
will have a vital effect on the outcome. The 
old union of minorities that helped Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to so many election vic- 
tories in the North is falling apart in the 
hands of Harry S. Truman. 

With Mr. Roosevelt gone and Mrs. 
Roosevelt no longer in the White House 
to offset the outbursts of rampant South- 
erners, the Negroes are shifting away from 
the Democratic Party in many areas. Only 
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in Chicago, where they are integrated into 
Mayor Edward Kelly’s organization, and 
in New York City, where, to a somewhat 
lesser degree, they fit into the Democratic 
organization, are the Negroes grouped be- 
hind the Democrats. This shift will affect 
results particularly in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. 

The Catholics are disturbed by the talk 
of Communism, and the Jewish voters are 
upset by the Palestine dispute. These 
shifts will affect the results in New York, 
Massachusetts and other areas of the East. 

Labor is divided in its allegiance. The 
United Mine Workers are sniping at Dem- 
ocratic candidates in West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky. The Railroad 
Brotherhoods still resent the manner in 
which President Truman dealt with them 
during the railroad strike. CIO members 
are disturbed by rising prices and the 
abandonment of controls. This effect will 
be widespread. 

For the House, the analyses and sur- 
veys show: 

In 21 States, the election of House 
members will be only a formality. The 10 
Southern States, 8 districts in Tennessee 
and the Southwestern State of Arizona 
will give the Democrats 105 seats. Two 
districts in Tennessee and 8 solidly Re- 
publican States in the North will give 
the Republicans 30 seats. 

Eleven other states now seem to offer 
little likelihood of change, but do not quite 
fit into the certain category. These are 
Idaho, Indiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah and Wyoming. 
In these States, the Democrats have 22 
and the Republicans have 39 seats. 

Seventeen States are in the battle- 
ground class. Here control of the House 
of Representatives will be decided. The 
Democrats now hold 114 seats in these 
States; the Republicans 156. In the elec- 
tion, the Democrats stand to lose a mini- 
mum of 32 seats in these 17 States after 
their possible winnings are subtracted. 

The table on page 15 indicates the 
States in which the Democratic losses and 
possible winnings are to be expected. The 
States are California, Colorado, Connecti- 
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Republicans Can Gain Control of Senate if. . . 
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cut, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


In California, Illinois, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, Democratic 


losses may run higher than are indicated 
on the table. 

Loss of 32 seats by the Democrats in 
these States is a minimum view of their 
present prospective losses. If the shift in 
sentiment grows into larger proportions, 
the change might give the Republicans as 
many seats in the House of Representa- 
tives as the Democrats hold now. But 
the net winnings of 32 seats would give 
the Republicans control of the House by 
a margin of 8 seats. This would take the 
House gavel from Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and give it to Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, the present 
Republican leader. 

On the Senate side, the race is so 
close that the outcome is not possible of 
prediction now. If the division in the Dem- 
ocratic ranks and the splitting away of 
minority groups from the Democrats con- 
tinue to develop, the Republicans might 
capture control of the Senate by a narrow 
margin. Half a dozen sharply contested 
Senate races will determine this. 

Seventeen Senators of the 36 who are 
being elected in November already are 
virtually certain of election. Eight of these 
are Democrats. They come from Alabama, 
Arizona, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Texas and 2 from Virginia. Nine are 
Republicans who are fairly sure of elec- 
tion. They are from Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Dakota and Vermont. 
None of these 17 involves a change of 
party, although in several cases new names 
are being substituted for old ones. 

In Wisconsin, the Republicans seem 
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likely to collect another seat. Here, they 
would substitute the Republican Joseph R. 
McCarthy for the Progressive Robert M. 
La Follette. 

These 10 seats, which they are counting 
as sure, added to the 27 Senators they 
have who are not involved in the election, 
give the Republicans 37, just 12 short of 
the 49 needed for control of the Senate. 

Two Republican seats are involved in 
hot election fights. One of these is the 
seat now held by William A. Stanfill in 
Kentucky. The Democrats elected a Sena- 


J of These 16 Democrat-held Seats Are Won 


Bf ON ae 


R. I. MASS. 


tor in the last election, but since then the 
Republicans have elected a Governor of 
Kentucky. John Sherman Cooper, running 
in the stead of Mr. Stanfill, has a good 
chance of holding that seat for the Re- 
publicans. This would cut to 11 the num- 
ber of seats the Republicans need. 

In California, Republican Senator Wil- 
liam F. Knowland is in a close race with 
the Democratic Will Rogers, Jr., to hold 
that post. Mr. Rogers has had the edge 
over Mr. Knowland, but the Republican 
has been gaining ground in recent weeks. 
Republican Governor Earl Warren, bol- 
stered by the nominations of both parties 
for re-election, has been staying in the 
background. Republicans are hoping that 
he will come out and fight for Mr. Know- 
land. If they can pull that seat out of the 
fire, they will need only 9 more to capture 
the Senate. If not, they will need 10. 

Best Republican chances to pick up 
seats now held by Democrats are in Idaho, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. In Idaho, Henry 
C. Dworshak, a Representative, has an 
excellent chance of winning the seat of 
Senator Charles C. Gossett, whom George 
E. Donart beat for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. In Ohio, ex-Governor John W. 
Bricker is running far ahead of Democratic 
Senator James W. Huffman in the polls. 
And, in Pennsylvania, Governor Edward 
Martin, Republican, has a good lead over 
Democratic Senator Joseph F. Guffey. 

Given these seats, the Republicans need 
only 6 more—7 if they lose California— 
to capture the Senate. 

The next best Republican chances are 
in Delaware, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New York and West Virginia. In Delaware, 
John J. Williams, the Republican, now 
has the edge over Senator James M. Tun- 
nell, the Democrat. Senator David I. 
Walsh is in the closest fight of his long 
career in his present race with Republican 
Henry Cabot Lodge in Massachusetts. The 
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odds are against Democratic Senator 
Frank P. Briggs in Missouri. Former Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman, the Democrat, 
on the basis of the polls, is in grave 
danger of losing to Republican Irving M. 
Ives. Here the Negro vote counts heavily, 
and Mr. Ives was the father of New Vork’s 
Fair Employment Practices Act. In West 
Virginia, Senator Harley M. Kilgore, the 
Democrat, faces the opposition of leaders 
of the United Mine Workers. 

A clean sweep of these five contests 
would leave the Republicans needing only 
lor 2 more seats to win the Senate. 

Eight States are left in which these 1 
or 2 seats might be collected from the 
Democrats. In 5 or these States—Mary- 
land, Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode Island 
and Utah—the chances are slender. In 
8 others, they are brighter. 

In Washington, Senator Hugh B. Mitch- 
ell, the Democrat, is in the middle of a 
hot race with Harry P. Cain, the Republi- 
can. So close is the battle that numerous 
Democratic orators are being called out 
to help Mr. Mitchell. 

Democratic Senator Joseph C, O’Maho- 
ney is having a hot race with Harry B. 
Henderson, Jr., in Wyoming. Both the 
woolgrowers and the cattlemen. in Wyo- 
ming have been irritated by Administra- 
tion policies. The net result is trouble for 
Mr. O'Mahoney. That race could go either 
way. 

Montana Democrats are split after the 
tough primary fight that ousted the 
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veteran Democratic Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler and gdve the nomination to Leif 
Erickson. The bitterness of that battle 
spilled over into a Senate investigation. 
Consequently, the chances of Zales N. 
Ecton, the Republican candidate, have 
been raised. 

The net result of the surveys and the 
trend analyses indicates an almost certain 














House of Representatives: 
The Party Line-Up 
This is the closest pre-election ap- 
praisal that can be made of the way 
the House of Representatives will look 
in the Eightieth Congress. It is based on 
various tests and on-the-ground surveys. 
They indicate the following divisions of 
House seats now are in the making: 
Republican 
gains (+) 
or losses 
(—) from 
present 
State Dem. Rep. Congress 
Alabama 9 0 0 
Arizona 2 0 0 
Arkansas 7 0 0 
California 13 10 +§ 
Colorado I 3 —5 
Connecticut 1 5 +3 
Delaware 0 1 +41] 
Florida 6 0 0 
Georgia 10 0 0 
Idaho 1 1 0 
Illinois 8 18 -+-§ 
Indiana 2 9 0 
Iowa 0 8 0 
Kansas 0 6 0 
Kentucky 5 + 3 
Louisiana 8 0 0 
Maine 0 3 0 
Maryland 3 3 +2 
Massachusetts 4 10 0 
Michigan 3 14 --g 
Minnesota 1 8 +4] 
Mississippi i 0 0 
Missouri 5 8 +2 
Montana 2 0 aos 
Nebraska 0 i 0 
Nevada ] 0 0 
New Hampshire 0 2 0 
New Jersey 2 12 0 
New Mexico 2 0 0 
New York* 19 Q5 A$ 
North Carolina 12 0 0 
North Dakota 0 2 0 
Ohio 4 19 +2 
Oklahoma 6 2 0 
Oregon 0 1 0 
Pennsylvania 10 23 4 
Rhode Island Q 0 0 
South Carolina 6 0 0 
South Dakota 0 2 0 
Tennessee 8 2 0 
Texas 21 0 0 
Utah Q 0 0 
Vermont 0 1 0 
Virginia 9 0 0 
Washington 3 3 +1 
West Virginia 3 8 +9 
Wisconsin 1 9 —) 
Wyoming 0 1 0 
Totals* 209 225 +32 
*New York is expected to have one 
American-Labor member in the new 
House of Representatives, bringing the 
State total to 45, and national total to 
435 Representatives. 











shift in House control from the Democrats 
to the Republicans. But it leaves the 
Senate in doubt, with half a cozen races 
so close that they might give control of 
that branch of Congress to either party. 

As the polls stand now, the Democrats’ 
strength is below what they need for 
keeping their grip upon the House. The 
method of electing Senators, with one 
third of the Senate up for election every 
second year, in varying areas of the 
nation, breaks the continuity of Senate 
election statistics. 

Key to election. Irritations and the 
mood for change will have a vast bearing 
upon the outcome. The break-up of 
minorities that have supported the Demo- 
crats in the past is of a greater potential 
and more permanent effect upon that 
party. If the tide is swinging in the Re- 
publican direction, the effect may be felt 
more strongly in senatorial and guber- 
natorial contests, which reflect State-wide 
opinion, than by candidates running for 
the House, in congressional districts where 
local issues can more easily rule. 

From the Republicans’ point of view, 
1946 offers the best chance to win the 
Senate. If they fail, they will have small 
chance to win it in 1948. In the 1948 elec- 
tion, only three Democratic seats outside 
the Solid South are to be filled. Conse- 
quently, the Republicans are throwing all 
of their effort back of the endeavor to shift 
controls away from the Democrats there 
as well as in the House. 
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RECESSION AHEAD—HOW BAD? 
STRIKES AS UNKNOWN FACTOR 


Prospects for Milder Dip Than in 1920 if Big Walkouts Are Avoided 


Business decline that is 
likely to start early in 
‘47 and last about a year 


A recession, or shakeout, is looming for 
business. The first faint signs of trouble 
ahead are appearing in securities and com- 
modity markets. There are signs, too, that 
businessmen are making plans with more 
caution. 

The certainty of an approaching adjust- 
ment is generally accepted. Questions now 
being asked concern the time when the 
setback is to occur, how serious it will be, 
and how long it will last. An effort is made 
in what follows to answer those questions 
on the basis of an exhaustive analysis and 
appraisal of factors at work which affect 
the outlook. 

Start of the recession is likely to be at 
some point in the first three months of 
1947. Downturns in production of goods 
and in employment promise to be scat- 
tered and mild through the first half of 
next year, but will be more severe in the 
second half of the year. 

Duration of the setback can be esti- 
mated at approximately 12 months. The 
low point is likely to be reached near the 
end of 1947. Activity then probably will 
level off near that point for two or three 
months, before an upturn begins to take 
hold. 

Extent of the recession very probably 
will be moderate compared with 1920-21, 
or with 1937-38. Volume of production, 
as measured by the Federal Reserve Board, 
now is around 178 per cent of the 1935-39 
average. The index is likely to drop to 
140 per cent by the end of 1947, remain 
near that point for two or three months, 
and then start rising again. 

What this prospect means can be better 
understood through a comparison with 
declines that have occurred in the past. 

In 1920-21, the production index 
dropped 33 per cent in 13 months. 

In 1937-38, the drop in industrial out- 
put was 33 per cent in 12 months. 

In 1947-48, output of U.S. industry 
probably will drop 21 per cent in 12 
months. 

This suggest a milder adjustment than 
the one that took place in either of the 
two earlier periods that most resemble 
the present situation. Even at the bottom 
of the recession ahead, industrial activity 
is expected to be near the level of 1941, 
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which, by all prewar standards, was a 
peacetime boom year. No repetition of the 
1929 collapse appears likely in the near 
future. 

This prospect rests upon the assumption 
that there will be no major prolonged 
strikes. Another strike wave such as en- 
gulfed the country early in 1946 would 
throw these calculations out of line. With 
strikes, the recession would come more 
quickly and drive the production index 
down further. Strikes, in fact, could prom- 
ise a setback more severe than in either 
1920-21 or 1937-38. 

Without big strikes, the indicated set- 
back would affect some industries more 
severely than others. Output of things 
like automobiles and household equipment 
promises to hold up better than produc- 
tion in such industries as textiles. Before 


examining the outlook for individual in- 
dustries, however, it is necessary to study 
the underlying forces that tend to in- 
fluence the general direction of business 
activity. 

Reasons to expect a recession are 
found, on analysis, to outweigh the rea- 
sons for expecting an easy adjustment and 
a period of relatively prolonged prosperity, 
Signs pointing to a puncture of the first 
postwar boom are these: 

Price distortions are unprecedented. 
Wholesale prices of farm products are 
about 147 per cent above 1939, while 
prices of other products are up only 37 
per cent. Residential construction costs are 
60 per cent higher than in 1939, but rents 
are up only 4 per cent. Similar distortions 
are found in the relation between pro- 
duction costs and finished-goods prices, 
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and are developing between income pay- 
ments and retail prices. 

Living costs, in fact, already are biting 
into the buying power of consumers. High- 
priced food and clothing are forcing many 
families to revise their plans for buying 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines and dozens of other durable 
products, the production of which is 
counted upon to assure prosperity. 

An indication of what living costs are 
doing to buying power comes from an 
examination of wage and salary payments. 
Official figures indicate that incomes, after 
taxes, for 21 per cent of nonfarm workers 
have failed to keep pace with rising living 
costs; that 48 per cent of the workers have 
managed to keep incomes abreast of prices 
or only a little better, and that only 31 
per cent have scored substantial income 
gains in relation to prices. 

An economy geared to mass production 
can scarcely operate for long at a high 
level unless income payments are sufficient 
to buy the output of industry. That con- 
dition does not prevail when more than 
two thirds of the wage and salary group 
find that prices are squeezing the ability 
to buy. To view the situation from the 
opposite angle: It appears that fewer 
than a third of wage and salary earners 
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are in a position to maintain usual living 
standards and, in addition, make large 
purchases of relatively expensive goods 
at current high prices. 

Business inventories provide another 
danger signal. They were valued at $31,- 
200,000,000 at the end of August, 18.4 per 
cent above last December and 8.5 per cent 
above June. Although part of the increase 
is due to price rises, present rates of busi- 
ness buying cannot continue indefinitely. 


“When pipe lines are filled and shelves 


stocked, inventory buying will drop sharp- 
ly. That drop could occur suddenly, as in 
1921 and 1937, when consumer buying 
shows signs of declining. 

Manufacturers’ inventories, at $18,400,- 
000,000 in August, were 7.3 per cent higher 
than in June and 13.2 per cent higher than 
in December. Textile inventories, however, 
were up 29.2 per cent above December, 
and automobile and auto-parts plants had 
inventories 34.2 per cent higher. A decline 
in new orders, and in suppliers’ produc- 
tion, appears likely some time in 1947 to 
work off excessive inventories. This pros- 
pect appears particularly applicable to the 
textile industry. 

Unemployment promises to rise as pro- 
duction falls. High wage rates will ac- 
celerate this trend, as employers move 
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to lay off workers to reduce costs. The fact 
that wage rates have increased during a 
period when output per worker is low will 
give employers an added incentive to lay 
off workers more rapidly than orders drop. 

Prevailing construction costs appear al- 
most certain to put a damper on building 
in the year ahead. Contract awards for 
both residential and nonresidential con- 
struction have dropped sharply since the 
peak last May. It appears necessary for 
costs to decline and for rents to rise before 
a steady and balanced building boom can 
get under way. In the interim, a slowdown 
in construction would have a far-reaching 
effect on industrial orders. 

Offsetting factors that promise to 
cushion the decline are these: 

Consumer savings, in the aggregate, 
are at a record height. These savings are 
concentrated in a relatively few families, 
and sample surveys by Government offi- 
cials indicate that the bulk of savings 
is not intended for spending. Savings 
accumulated during wartime, thus, are not 
likely to be spent except in case of neces- 
sity, but they will be available for neces- 
sary purchases. 

Private debt is at a relatively low level. 
This is true for consumers as well as busi- 
ness firms. The expected decline, there- 
fore, is not likely to snowball as lenders 
call their loans. 

Potential demand is strong for houses, 
household appliances, automobiles and 
other costly items, although it is not likely 
to continue in as great a volume until 
present maladjustments are ironed out. 

Federal budget operations, now acting 
mildly to retard rising prices through a 
surplus of cash income, will have the effect 
of easing the drop. During the decline, 
Government outlays will decline less rap- 
idiy than revenues. Public works will ex- 
pand. Unemployment payments and veter- 
ans’ benefits will rise, and promised price 
supports to farm products may become 
effective. Most of these supporting factors 
were not present in previous recessions. 

Nonfarm prices, which did not rise as 
far as farm products, likewise will not fall 
as far when the turn comes. This will 
protect some manufacturers from heavy 
inventory losses and should act to sustain 
production both of nonagricultural raw 
materials and of factories that process 
these materials. 

Evidence accumulates, however, that 
supporting factors are not sufficient to 
outweigh depressing factors. 

General effects to be expected from 
the approaching recession are these: 

Farm products might fall as much as 36 
per cent in price before an upturn. This 
trend appears to have begun with drops 
on the cotton and grain exchanges. Price 
declines for other than farm products are 
not likely to be so extensive. 

Employment will decline significantly. 
Some factories, in fact, now seem to be 
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employing more workers than they need 
for current production. This surplus, as 
well as part of the normal working force, 
is likely to be laid off when demand for 
goods fails to meet expectations. 

National income will slide off, with far- 
mers’ incomes taking the largest cuts as 
a result of price declines. Wage and salary 
payments will reflect the decline in em- 
ployment; independent businessmen will 
feel the effects of lower production and 
lower trade; dividends will slip along with 
profits. In the aggregate, however, national 
income promises to remain well above 
prewar levels. 

Corporate profits, in general, are likely 
to be in a downward trend, but the situa- 
tion that prevailed in 1946 may be re- 
versed. This year, profits were high for 
nondurable-goods industries, low for strike- 
hit durable-goads plants. Next year, du- 
rable-goods industries promise to improve 
if strikes are avoided, but the profit peak 
appears to have passed for nondurable 
factories and trade. 

A budget surplus for 1948 appears as 
a less likely prospect, and the outlook for 
tax reductions affecting 1947 incomes is 
modified. 

Strikes and demands for wage in- 
creases in 1947 also are likely to be dis- 
couraged by general business trends. Em- 
ployers’ attitudes may harden, and work- 
ers are likely to become more job conscious. 

Efficiency in production can be ex- 
pected to increase after the downturn 
begins. Materials shortages will not be so 
likely to stall assembly lines, and workers 
can be expected to become less inclined 
to loaf on the job or to be absent. This 
will improve the ability of manufacturers 
to withstand price declines, since costs 
also will be lower. 

In general, however, supporting factors 
are outweighed by depressing factors. 
Supporting influences, at best, promise to 
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soften the decline rather than to prevent it. 

The coming recession also shows signs 
of having a varied effect on producing 
industries. 

Nondurable-goods output appears 
already to have passed the initial postwar 
peak. The Federal Reserve index reached 
165 per cent of the 1935-39 base during 
the first three months of 1946, and now 
is estimated at 162 per cent. The low 
for nondurable industries is expected 
to approximate 138 per cent of the 
1935-39 average some time late in the 
second half of 1947—a drop of around 
15 per cent. 

Cotton-textile production appears to be 
headed for a rather severe slump that will 
carry the production index down 15 to 18 
per cent. Textile output has been ab- 
normally high, hitting 165 per cent of the 
1935-39 average last June. Now there are 
signs that consumer demands are being 
filled and that inventories are piling up. 

Even during the declining period, how- 
ever, cotton consumption probably will 
continue above prewar levels, approximat- 
ing 8,900,000 bales in 1947, compared with 
9,700,000 bales in 1946. 

Rayon deliveries are expected to drop 
16 per cent from the present level by late 
1947. For 1947 as a whole, rayon consump- 
tion is estimated at 529,000,000 pounds, 
against 650.000,000 pounds in 1946. 

Woolen-textile industry already has 
started to decline, with output down 15 
per cent from the second-quarter peak of 
1946. The drop is expected to carry to a 
point 22 per cent below present levels. For 
the year as a whole, 1947 production of 
woolens is likely to be 19 per cent under 
1946. 

Chemical industries, as a group, are 
headed for a probable low point of activity 
late in 1947 that also will be 22 per cent 
under the present level, with output for 
the year as a whole around 12 per cent be- 


low 1946. Severest declines are indicated 
in output of industrial chemicals, because 
of falling activity in consuming industries, 
and in rayon production. Paint and soap 
manufacturing promises to suffer a small- 
er decline. 

Rubber products are expected to fall 17 
per cent below the peak level reached early 
in 1946, but, for 1947, as a whole, output 
is expected to average 10 per cent below 
1946. That would compare favorably with 
production during most war years. The 
1947 goal for tires was the same as the 
75,600,000 tires that will be produced in 
1946. Tires for new cars were calculated 
as an offset to a drop in replacement de- 
mand, but new-car production is not likely 
to meet earlier expectations in 1947. 

Paper industry is likely to reduce pro- 
duction by 10 per cent in 1947, compared 
with 1946, with a low point being reached 
late next year at a level 20 per cent 
below current output. Declines in general 
business activity during the second half 
of 1947, and declines in the demand for 
publication will react on paper produc- 
tion. The publishing industry can expect 
less consumer demand, as in all depres- 
sions. 

Shoe production promises to decline 
less than other durable-goods industries. 
Output is likely to be 460,000,000 pairs in 
1947, against 510,000,000 pairs in 1946, 
with the entire drop coming in the second 
half of the year. 

Tobacco products are expected to 
maintain present output through 1947. 

Food products appear to be facing only 
a small decline. 

Durable-goods industries have a 
spotty outlook, with factories in some lines 
increasing output while other plants face 
sharp declines. For the group as a whole, 
the FRB index is expected to drop from 
the present 212 per cent of 1935-39 to 152 
per cent at the low point late in 1947. This 
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98 per cent over-all drop is likely to be 
heaviest in output of machinery, building 
materials and transportation equipment, 
where production generally is measured by 
man-hours of work rather than unit output. 

Total output of durable goods in 1947, 
however. should compare favorably with 
total output for 1946. Industries in this 
category were hamstrung by _ strikes 
through most of the first half of 1946, but 
recovery has since been strong. The forth- 
coming decline in activity, therefore, will 
start from a very high level. 

Automobile production next year is 
expected to reach 4,200,000 passenger cars 
and trucks, against around 3,000,000 to be 
produced in this year. Barring another 
wave of strikes, automobile output should 
be relatively good, with the highest activ- 
ity in the first half of 1947 and declining 
activity during the second half of the 
year. 

People may find it easier to buy cars 
alter the business decline becomes appar- 
ent in the second half of 1947. Not only 
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will supply be improved, but demand is 
likely to slacken a bit. 

Iron and steel production likewise is 
expected to show a larger volume of out- 
put next year than in 1946—again for 
the reason that strikes tied up the industry 
during the early months of 1946. Current 
high levels of activity are likely to hold 
through the first three months of 1947, 
with the subsequent downturn carrying 
production 20 per cent below top levels 
by the end of the year. 

In terms of output, production of 77.- 
000.000 ingot tons of steel is indicated for 
1947, against around 70,000,000 this year. 

Machinery industries are likely to con- 
tinue to produce a large volume of prod- 
ucts through the first quarter of 1947. 
A more severe decline is expected in this 
field than in automobiles and steel, how- 
ever, and production for the year is likely 
to fall slightly below 1946 output, despite 
this vear’s strikes. 

Heaviest declines are indicated for in- 
dustrial machinery. as manufacturers defer 
purchases, for machine tools and for radios 
and other small items. Demand for radio 
sets promises to be fairly well filled by the 
first quarter of 1947, and declining con- 
sumer incomes through the rest of the 
year will be reflected in radio sales. 

Metal products of copper, lead, zinc, 
aluminum and tin are expected to continue 
to rise to a peak in the first quarter of 
1947. The drop from this peak is likely to 
carry the index down 16 per cent by the 
end of 1947. 

Strikes tied up smelters and refineries 
for a good portion of 1946, holding the 
supply of metals well below demand. That 
demand now is being filled, and the signs 
point to a high level of activity through 
the early months of next year. 

Lumber production, on the other hand, 
appears headed for a sharp decline that 
will carry the production index down 35 
per cent below present levels by late 1947. 
Output of lumber has been high through 
1946 and promises to continue high 
through the first half of next year. 

Prospects for a slump in lumber stem 
from indications of a decline in building 
late in 1947. The construction industry ap- 
pears to be pricing itself out of the market. 

Building materials supplied by stone, 
clay and glass industries likewise can ex- 
pect a slump, accompanying the prospec- 
tive decline in construction. Demand for 
cement, however, will be bolstered by 
expanding activity in highway construction 
and street improvements. A general busi- 
ness decline also will be felt by companies 
making glass containers, plate glass, plaster 
and clay products, and asbestos. 

Furniture production probably is to be 
affected by consumer resistance to high 
prices during the second half of 1947, when 
individual incomes will be dropping. Fur- 
niture output has been rising steadily 
through the year, but some caution on the 





part of retail-store buyers was noted at re- 
cent wholesale furniture fairs. This is in- 
terpreted as an indication of slackened 
consumer buying that may push furniture 
output down 20 per cent. 

Major development indicated by the 
present outlook is a gradual switch from 
a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. This 
switch already is apparent in table radio 
sets, in some toys, and in fountain pens. 
Shortly after the first of the year, im- 
proved supplies are indicated for bicycles, 
small household appliances and other ar- 
ticles now scarce. Leaders in textile fields 
also foresee an early return to competitive 
conditions for the buyer’s dollar, pointing 
to lower prices in the period ahead. 

The six months immediately ahead, 
however. give every indication of a con- 
tinuing boom. with high prices and a high 
volume of sales. A general price break at 
retail levels is in prospect for the April- 
June period of 1947, with conditions of 
relative depression prevailing from mid- 
1947 until mid-1948. 
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WHAT U.S. COMMUNISTS FACE: 
THREATS OF POSTWAR ‘RED HUNT’ 


Readiness of FBI, Public Opinion for Prosecution of Disloyal Persons 


Care of Civil Service 
to bar party members 
from Government jobs 


A mild check is beginning to be applied 
to the activities of Communists in the 
United States. What is starting in a limited 
sort of way gives some signs of turning 
into a full-scale hunt, if present trends 
in public opinion continue. 

The signs of a harder attitude toward 
Communists are becoming numerous. The 
Government has shown, for thing, 
that it is in no mood to relax on the 
requirement that foreign agents in_ this 
country, whether they represent former 
allies or not, must register. Groups of 
Russians, here to entertain and address 
big meetings, such as the recent American 
Slav Congress in New York, were ordered 
home by their Government rather than 
comply. At the same time, activities of 
Communists in labor unions are getting 
critical attention from top union leaders. 
The Government is screening more care- 
fully prospective employes who might be 
classed as Communists or fellow travelers. 
Some prominent individuals who have 
been members or leaders in organizations 
in which Communists have been active are 
getting set to jump. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 


one 


eral Bureau of Investigation, gave a boost 
to this trend when he asserted in an ad- 
dress before the American Legion that 
Communists are a “growing menace” to 
this country. Mr. Hoover argued that, al- 
though active Communists might number 
only 100,000, for every party member 
there were at least 10 others who actively 
follow the party line. The head of the FBI 
spoke as one with long experience in deal- 
ing with left-wing movements. Recently, 
he had the big job of investigating Com- 
munists and other persons in the Govern- 
ment suspected of disloyalty. Early in his 
career he had a similar experience. After 
the end of World War I, the U.S. Senate 
touched off what became known as the 
“Red hunt” with a resolution asking the 
Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, 
why he had done nothing to deal with 
radicals. Mr. Hoover was active as a spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General in 
the raids and deportations that followed. 

Last time, in 1919 and 1920, the drive 
Was against anarchists, Communists and 
revolutionaries. The International Workers 
of the World was an active organization. 
Bomb explosions had centered attention 
on anarchists, who advocated violence. 
The new American Communist Party had 
just broken off from the milder Socialists, 
with a battle-cry for revolution. In Europe, 
revolution was actually going on in several 
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THE MEETING THE SOVIETS DIDN‘T ADDRESS 
The signs of a harder attitude toward Communists are becoming more numerous. . . 
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countries. There was worry, too, aboy 
war with the new Bolshevik Governmen 
in Russia. 

The raids that followed were directed 
principally against aliens. On Nov. 7, 1919 
federal agents seized 350 persons in ]) 
cities in a roundup of the Union of Russiay 
Workers. On Jan. 2, 1920, agents, striking 
suddenly in 40 cities, rounded up about 
3,000 persons associated with the Com. 
munist Party and the Communist Labor 
Party. Hundreds of them were shipped out 
of the country as undesirable aliens. 

This time the public temper has not 
yet reached such a pitch.-There are signs 
of growing pressure in Congress, however, 
for some kind of action. Congressmen ar 
calling individually for stiffer Government 
action against Communists. New power 
for the old Committee on Un-American 
Activities may be in the wind. Among the 
general public, there is a growing irrita- 
tion now, as before, with Russian tactics, 
both abroad and in the United States. At 
the same time, the political swing is con 
servative. A new focus of public opinion 
seems to be developing. 

But difficulties may stand in the way 
of any real effort to bring the Communists 
of today under control. With several ex- 
ceptions, such as Gerhard Eisler, who 
describes himself as a “German anti- 


Fascist” and who has been identified by 
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a former associate as director of Com- 
munist activity in the United States, 
probably the majority of the Communists 
now are Americans. This makes them 
harder to get at. 

Laws affecting Communists. The 
weapons in the hands of the Government 
are not ideally suited for a war against 
the Communism of today. These weapons 
are the laws that are enforced by Attorney 
General Tom Clark and his assistants, Mr. 
Hoover, and Theron L. Caudle, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of criminal 
matters. The main laws that they can 
work with are these: 

Aliens in the United States must regis- 
ter with the Department of Justice, and 
give their fingerprints. An alien who be- 
longs to an organization that advocates 
the overthrow of the Government by 
force can be deported. 

Agents of foreign nations, political par- 
ties or organizations who engage in po- 
litical activities in this country must 
register with the Department. This in- 
cludes American citizens and American 
organizations representing foreign inter- 
ests, as well as aliens. 

Organizations subject to foreign con- 
trol that aim at overthrowing the Govern- 
ment, or controlling it by force must 
register. 

The Government cannot hire anyone 
who is a member of a political party or 
organization that advocates overthrow of 
the constitutional form of government in 
the United States. 

Anyone who teaches the overthrow of 
the Government by force, or joins a group 
dedicated to that teaching, can be fined 
$10,000 or sentenced to 10 years in jail. 

The legal problem of attacking Com- 
munism thus comes down to two issues: 
first, proving that a man is a Communist; 
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and, second, proving that the Communist 
Party advocates the overthrow of the 
Government. 

Most of the laws that made possible 
this attack on Communism were passed 
shortly before the U.S. entered the war. 
Ever since then, the Communists have done 
their best to make prosecution difficult. 

Communist tactics have been changed, 
where necessary, to meet the situation. 

Secrecy has always characterized the 
Communist operation in this country, and 
that continues. Only the official leaders 
of the party are out in the open as avowed 
Communists. Most of the others who are 
party members do not admit it. This makes 
it harder to tag a Communist, especially 
when legal proof is required. 

The party line now carefully avoids any 
words that might mean the overthrow of 
the Government. Historically, it is not 
hard to connect the present Communist 
Party with the party that was launched in 
Chicago in 1919 aiming to “conquer and 
destroy” the Government. But the courts 
are inclined to look at what a man has 
been doing lately. And lately the Com- 
munists, instead of talking revolution, 
are arguing for a third party at home and 
against “anti-Sovieteering” abroad. 

“Front’’ organizations are used to do 
the party’s work. Instead of standing on 
their own feet as a political party, the 
Communists do their work by maneuver- 
ing into positions of influence in labor 
unions and in innocuous-sounding “front” 
organizations. Certain persons who might 
be scandalized at the idea of overthrowing 
the Government by force thus are in- 
volved with Communist operations. 

The Communist International, which 
once openly linked American Communism 
with Moscow, has been officially dis- 
banded. Thus, on the surface at least, the 
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party today has no direct connection with 
a foreign power. 

The result of the Communists’ reaction 
to the laws passed before the war has been 
to drive Government officials in two differ- 
ent directions. 

Firing Communists from Government 
jobs has become accepted practice. In 
hiring, the Civil Service Commission goes 
further. It requires only reasonable doubt 
of an applicant’s loyalty to refuse him a 
job. In determining this, it uses several 
yardsticks. Among these are registering to 
vote for the Communist Party, circulating 
nominating petitions for Communist candi- 
dates, taking an active part in “front” 
organizations, and following the devious 
switches in the party line. 

Taking Communists to court on charges 
of advocating the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment is another matter. So far the law- 
enforcement officers have avoided doing it. 
One Attorney General, Francis Biddle, de- 
cided formally during the war that the 
Communists did advocate the overthrow 
of the Government. But the Supreme 
Court twice dodged the chance to rule on 
this point. Lawyers think it would be 
hard to prove legally. It does not seem 
likely, then, that a drive against Commu- 
nists will be made under the existing laws. 

If a “Red hunt’ occurs, however, as 
a result of new laws or of a change in the 
tactics of the Communist Party, the Gov- 
ernment will be well fortified with evidence 
against persons it thinks would qualify 
for prosecution. In 1920, Attorney General 
Palmer said he had files on some 70,000 
individual suspects. Today, the Govern- 
ment’s files on individuals would run into 
the hundreds of thousands. Exhaustive 
digging during the war by the FBI, the 
Army, the Navy and several other agen- 
cies has produced a voluminous record. 


. . . what is starting in a limited way gives some signs of turning into a hunt 
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Floor for Farm Prices: 
Limits to Coming Decline 


Levels Where Government Must Provide Supports 
For Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Hogs, Steers, Chickens 


Production control, exports 
and subsidies as means of 
stabilizing rural incomes 


A tumble in the prices of cotton, wheat, 
corn and some other farm commodities is 
forcing the Government to look again at 
its plans for price supports. 

In looking, however, officials discover 
that most farm prices can fall a long way 
before the Government is required to move 
in to halt the decline. Congress ordered 
that prices be supported at 90 per cent 
of “parity” for many products, and at 
92.5 per cent of “parity” for cotton. Parity 
price is the price of a bushel of wheat or 
a bale of cotton or a unit of other product 
that will assure the farmer a purchasing 
power for this unit comparable to its pur- 
chasing power back in 1909-14. 

Support prices. Assuming that prices 
of things farmers buy hold at present 
levels, the following declines can occur 
before Government must step in to fulfill 
price guarantees it has made to farmers: 

Wheat can fall to about $1.59 a bushel 
before it has to be pegged—a 22 per cent 
decline from its recent farm price of $1.94. 

Cotton could go to about 22.9 cents a 
pound, more than 38 per cent below the 
37.1 cents farmers were getting for cotton 
in mid-October. 

Egg prices could drop to around 41 
cents a dozen on the farm, about 13.5 per 
cent below the recent price of 47.5 cents. 
In recent weeks, however, eggs at times 
have fallen below the support price, despite 
heavy Government procurement for ship- 
ments abroad. 

Potatoes, on the other hand, already 
are selling below their support level in 
spots. And a support program has been in 
operation for more than a year to bolster 
them at around $1.47 a bushel. 

Corn, which was bringing the farmer 
about $1.94 a bushel in mid-October, could 
plummet to about $1.15 before it struck a 
support floor. 

Hogs could sell for as little as $13.05 a 
hundred pounds, not much more than half 
the $25.70 farmers got in mid-October. 

Steers, similarly, have been holding 
around $22.95 a hundred pounds, about 
two and a third times their support level of 
$9.72. 

Chickens, selling around 35.8 cents a 
pound on the farm in mid-October, could 
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drop all the way to 20.5 cents a pound be- 
fore support became mandatory. 

Actual declines might be a great deal 
more than these before supports are re- 
quired. The reason is that the general level 
of prices is likely to drop if farm prices de- 
cline sharply. Thus, support prices them- 
selves would fall along with prices that 
farmers pay. For example, a 15 per cent 
drop in parity would allow corn to fall be- 
low $1 before supports would be required. 

The prospect that officials see, never- 
theless, is that price supports will have 
to be used in a broad and probably ex- 
pensive program before this commitment 
to the farmer expires on Jan. 1, 1950. 
Already, potato prices are resting on price 
supports, at a cost, between May and 
September, of about $35,000,000. And 
some other products, eggs for example, 
are approaching their support levels. 

Crop-support plans. This support 
program will get under way on a grand 
scale when surpluses of farm products 
begin to reappear. When that occurs, the 
farm problem will be back on the nation’s 
hands again in earnest. Already, Govern- 
ment officials are examining both old and 
new methods of meeting that problem. 

Production control is one method that 
has been used before and that may be 
employed again on an expanded scale. Aid 
to individual farmers would be conditioned 
on co-operation in a program of limiting 
output of products that are, or are likely 
to become, surplus. Right now, Govern- 
ment officials are not too sure of their 
authority to control production of more 
than half a dozen products. But that 
authority is being tested by efforts to 
limit potato output. 

Subsidized distribution, on several 
home fronts, is another method. A broad 
food-stamp plan, designed to assure a 
minimum specified diet to all Americans, 
already has been proposed. And new ef- 
forts will be made to divert surplus farm 
commodities into new industrial uses. Al- 
cohol producers, for example, already have 
received Government cash to compensate 
them for the higher cost of using surplus 
potatoes in their operations. 

Shipments abroad are still another 
way. For this plan, American taxpayers 
would be called upon to subsidize exports 
to foreign consumers. 

Ever-normal granaries, on a _ world- 
wide scale, now are under consideration by 


How Low Can Farm Prices Fall? 


. Approsxi- Approzi- 
mate farm mate sup- 
price port price* 
& (Oct. 15, 1946) 
Cotton (Ib.) 37.1¢ 22.9¢ 
Corn (bu.) $1.94 $1.15 
Wheat (bu.) $1.94 $1.59 
Hogs (cwt.) $25.70 $13.05 
Cattle (cwt.) $22.95 $9.72 
Butterfat (Ib.) 76.6¢ 47.1¢ 
Eggs (doz.)' 475¢ 4l¢ 
“Approximate minimum support 
price based on current parity index 
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representatives of Governments partici- 
pating in the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. 

Any or all of these domestic plans would 
be financed by U.S. taxpayers. Govern- 
ment officials now are expecting that the 
cost of domestic programs of price sup- 
port will be at least $5,000,000,000, per- 
haps more, over two or three years. 

The cost would come in losses on loans 
made to individual producers, if or when 
prices fall below loan levels. It would come 
from Government purchases from farmers, 
made in order to bolster markets. It would 
result from purchases of goods from proc- 
essors who promise to pay support prices 
to farmers. It might come from direct- 
payment aid to co-operating farmers. 

Effect of surpluses. This outlook is 
based on official belief that present de- 
mand for farm products is likely to weak- 
en when other types of goods appear on 
the market in quantity to compete for 
the consumer’s dollar. It takes into account, 
too, enormously expanded production ca- 
pacity of U.S. farms, capacity which soon- 
er or later is likely to produce surpluses. It 
is officially recognized, therefore, that farm 
prices are likely to slump sharply, at least 
before 1950. When they do, the Govern- 
ment is required by law to make an effort 
to stop that slump. 
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STEP-UP IN PUBLIC WORKS 


Projects capable of expansion 
in the second half of 1947 
to soften impact of a slump 


A step-up in public-works projects is be- 
ing promised by the White House. This 
promise is inspired by pressure from mem- 
bers of Congress who feel that assurance 
of a new dam, new highway, or other new 
project to be paid for from the public 
treasury will influence votes. 

Investigation discloses, however, that 
most promises of added public works this 
fiscal year, ending next June 30, will be 
paper promises. The agencies that do Gov- 
ernment building are not equipped or 
prepared at this time to add any great 
amount to work already scheduled. 

Here and there a community may get a 
start on some project not included in the 
first budget of work for the 1947 fiscal 
year. There might be as much as $100,- 
000,000 worth of new construction started 
that would not have been started this 
year except for pressure just before elec- 
tion. But existing shortages of materials 
and labor are expected to hold federal con- 
struction work accomplished this fiscal 
year to a total of about $925,000,000 no 
matter how much various project funds 
are increased. 

Program ahead. What this country 
really is to get in the way of federal pub- 
lic works now is outlined as follows: 

Roads. About $262,000,000 in federal 
money will be used this fiscal year on 
roads. A program costing 12 times as much 
was authorized by Congress long ago. But 
high costs are leading both State and fed- 
eral agencies to hold work to the minimum. 
Several thousand miles of roads are being 
improved. Planned superhighways are be- 
ing built only where present highways are 
totally inadequate. 

Airports. Construction will not start 
until next April on the first one of thou- 
sands of airports that may eventually be 
built under the $500,000,000 program au- 
thorized by Congress. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration will spend no more 
than $6,700,000 on this program by the 
end of next June. 

Hospitals, Veterans’ Administration is 
starting au effort to build 76 hospitals. So 
far, work has begun on only three Seven- 
teen existing hospitals have been enlarged. 
Prospects are that it will be mid-1947, at 
the earliest, before this program reaches 
full stride. 

Schools, Federal Works Agency is 
keeping the lid on federal participation in 
building such community facilities as 
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Election-Year Plans That Can Produce Little Result Before Next June 


The 


schools and water and sewer lines 
only such construction work now under 
way is to finish projects started in 1945. 


Postoffices. There is no provision in 
the present budget for building new post- 
offices. While many towns and cities could 
qualify today for new facilities, the post- 
office program probably will not be started 
before mid-1947. 

Flood control. This year’s operations 
will include maintenance of the navigation 
channel and levees along the lower Missis- 
sippi. But there are no big new flood- 
control systems to be started. The Sacra- 
mento River project in California will be 
carried along at a reduced rate. With re- 
cent increases, flood-control funds now 
total $130,000,000, and Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion is prepared 


half its funds in an economy move last 
August, but now has got back $25,000,000, 
for a total of $110,000,000. This will pay 
for maintenance-level operations on 38 
projects, such as the Parker Dam project 
in Arizona and Nevada But new projects 
are not to be started this year. Tennessee 
Valley Authority gets $29,000,000 for the 
year to spend on additional power-trans- 
mission lines and some changes in its 
system of dams. Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration gets $15,600,000 for expand- 
ing transmission lines and building some 
new substations. 

Other public works will include $12,- 
000,000 worth of repair work on the Mari- 
time Commission’s reserve-fleet anchorages 
in eight coastal cities. Only essential re- 
pairs are to be made on the 5,000 buildings 





—Interior Dept. 


GRAND COULEE 
. . . for new works—paper promises? 


to approve projects costing another few 
million dollars if they qualify as essential. 

Navigation improvements. Work on 
rivers and harbors is to add another $90,- 
000,000 to this year’s waterways bill. That 
includes enough money to keep the Florida 
barge-canal project moving, but is below 
appropriations in other years. 

Power and irrigation. Vast hydroelec- 
tric power and irrigation developments 
planned for eventual construction will 
make little progress this year compared to 
former years, when round-the-clock oper- 
ations were the rule on projects like Grand 
Coulee Dam. Reclamation Bureau of the 
Interior Department has charge of most 
of such work. The Bureau lost more than 


the Federal Government maintains outside 
the District of Columbia The Army and 
Navy will carry out some construction, in 
refinishing their bases for peacetime oper- 
ations. 

In summary, this year’s federal-works 
program is far below the level reached in 
New Deal days. But federal agencies are 
spending this year less than a third of the 
money they have been given already by 
Congress, and that, in turn, is much be- 
low the total dollar value of all the various 
work programs so far authorized. These 
programs form a big reserve of employ- 
ment-producing work that can be turned 
on m earnest when private construction 
needs fall off and a depression threatens. 
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RETREAT FROM LOCAL CAMPAIGNS 


Executive’s Apparent Plan to Make Only General Plea for Democrats 


United Nations speech as 
attempt to end war talk 
that might hurt the party 


President Truman does not intend to 
take part again in local political contests 
of the present congressional campaign. 
Any further effort that he makes will be 
in the form of a general appeal for the 
election of a Democratic Congress. 

That decision now is apparent. Twice, 
the President has found that interference 
in local contests brings mixed results. He 
procured the nomination of Enos Axtell 
over Representative Roger Slaughter by 
the Democrats in his home State of Mis- 
souri. In the reaction, however, the Demo- 
crats may lose both that congressional 
district and the senatorial race in that 
State. In Montana, the President endorsed 
the candidacy of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler lost the nomination. 

The United Nations speech by Mr. 
Truman, at the opening of the General 
Assembly in New York, although non- 
political in its content, was a definite part 
of the campaign pattern. Democrats have 
been disturbed by the talk of a new war 
that had sprung up over the country. They 
felt that it was hindering their chances in 
the election. That portion of the speech 
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U.N. SPEECH 
“‘We must not permit differences ... 
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which caught the headlines all over the 
country was: President rejects fear of war. 

The President emphasized that the meet- 
ing of the Assembly symbolized the aban- 
donment by the United States of a policy 
of isolation; that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans, regardless of party, 
support the United Nations. A day or so 
later, the Democratic Senate Leader, Al- 
ben W. Barkley of Kentucky, told a meet- 
ing in Los Angeles that a Republican vic- 
tory in the congressional elections would 
shake the confidence of foreign peoples 
and cause them to think that America’s 
foreign policy was being reversed. 

Peace-treaty arguments. In his own 
New York speech, Mr. Truman sought to 
keep arguments arising from the peace 
negotiations from spreading into the Unit- 
ed Nations organization. He fears they 
might split that agency into irreconcilable 
factions. The President stressed that the 
United Nations was not created to settle 
the problems arising directly out of the 
war, but to provide a way of keeping in- 
ternational peace after the settlements 
from this war have been made. 

The President emphasized the long- 
range nature of the United Nations work. 
He asked for action toward solving mili- 
tary and atomic problems, toward sup- 
pressing the use of weapons of mass de- 
struction and toward improving economic 
conditions. 

Without referring to Russia by name, 
the President said: “We must not permit 
differences in economic and social systems 
to stand in the way of peace, either now 
or in the future. . . . Propaganda that 
promotes distrust and misunderstanding 
among the Allies will not help us.” 

Mr. Truman urged that a concerted 
effort be made to break down the barriers 
to a free flow of information among the 
nations of the world. He said that freedom 
of expression, freedom to receive informa- 
tion, the right of the people to know is 
among the most important of the funda- 
mental freedoms to which the nations are 
pledged under the United Nations Charter. 

At the end of his speech, the President 
met the Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M. 
Molotov, in the corridor. The Foreign 
Minister told the President, through an 
interpreter: “It was a great speech.” 

Back in Washington, Mr. Truman re- 
turned to his “no comment” role in press 
conferences. He held himself in check as 
the questions poured in, and refrained 
from making the offhand replies that had 
filled his earlier conferences. 

The President declined to comment on: 


Rumors that Attorney General Tom 
Clark may resign and be succeeded by 
Senator Wheeler, and that Associate 
Justice Robert Jackson will resign 
soon. (The President said the rumors 
were too absurd for comment.) 

John L. Lewis’s threat of a new 
coal strike. 

Winston Churchill’s statement 
about the U.S. position on Palestine. 

Whether a wage-decontrol order will 
be issued. 

A rumor that Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal will resign. (This, 
also, he said was too absurd.) 

The resignation of the industry 
members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

The question of decontrolling cot- 
ton-textile prices. 

The President said he had no definite 
plans for campaign speeches. He said he 
would decide when Thanksgiving is to be 
when the time comes. He said he hoped 
the immigration laws could be revised to 
admit political refugees. He said he had 
not made a sealed guess on the election 
as the late President Roosevelt used to 
do. And when asked if he would care to 
make a little bet, he said it is against the 
laws of Missouri to bet on elections and 
that he intends to vote in Missouri. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it Is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





A DECLARATION ON 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We present in full text in adjoining columns a “Declaration 
on Economic Justice” which has been signed by 122 prominent 
individuals, churchmen and laymen of the Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish faiths. For space reasons, we cannot print the names 
of those who signed the Declaration as individuals and not as 
representatives of any offcial religious group. The Declaration 
was, however, formally issued last week by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and the Synagogue 
Council of America. 

The Declaration is helpful and, in the main, constructive. 
It is a good start. The teachings of Jesus, however, have 
indicated clearly to us that responsibility is individual before 
it is communal. Society or government is not an abstract 
institution. It is the sum total of the behaviors of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. It is here that the church can be 
most helpful. 

There is one paragraph in the Declaration devoted entirely 
to the responsibility of the individual and he is urged to 
“use his property, gifts and his powers honestly for the wel- 
fare of himself and his family and of the community and all 
its parts.” 

To say this without outlining to the individual that he must 
not submit to the rule of any organization which seeks to 
achieve its economic purposes by falsehood or fraud or by the 
imposition of its rule upon others through violence or coercion 
is to omit mention of the primary evil of present-day unionism 
and employer intransigeance. 

The Declaration fails, moreover, in its definition of the “profit 
motive.” Had the words “selfish motive’ been used, it would 
have been clearer as to what was probably intended by the 
signers. The Declaration says that “to make the profit motive 
the guiding principle in economic life is to violate the order 
which God Himself has established.” This is a confusion in 
terms. 

The “profit motive” to most men has a moral purpose. It 
must be and is the “guiding principle” because only by proper 
use of the profit motive can borrowed funds be repaid, debts 
honored, interest paid thereon, and a distribution of profits 
assured to equity owners of capital who are entitled to a fair 
return in wages on the capital invested. 

Without a profit motive as the guide, the capitalistic system 
cannot survive. Credit depends on making a profit in business. 
The profit motive can, of course, be abused by unfair competi- 
tion or monopolistic practices. Government can regulate such 
excesses. Profits can be limited by taxation. To condemn 
or subordinate the profit motive as such, on the other hand, 
is to misunderstand the real basis of a competitive economic 
society which—in America, for instance—has done more to 
raise the standard of living and distribute the benefits of 
widespread employment than any scheme of production-for- 
use or similar socialistic experiment has accomplished any- 
where else. Other countries have tried such experiments only 
to wind up in a totalitarian suppression of individual rights 
altogether. 


TEXT OF DECLARATION 


The moral law must govern economic life. 

The establishment of a just economic order depends 
upon the practical and detailed recognition of the fact 
that every phase of man’s economic life is subject to 
the sovereignty of God and to the moral precepts 
which have their origin in God. Economic problems 
are admittedly technical problems, but they are also 
theological and ethical. Ultimately they depend for 
their solution upon our concept of the nature of man 
—his origin and his destiny, his rights and his duties, 
his relationship to God and to his fellow men. 


ll. The material resources of life are entrusted to 
man by God for the benefit of all. 

The universe belongs to God. Its resources are given 
in trust to man to be administered for the welfare of all 
and not for the exclusive benefit of the few. It follows, 
therefore, that the right to private property is limited 
by moral obligations and is subject to social restric- 
tions for the common good. Certain types of property, 
because of their importance to the community, ought 
properly to be under state or other forms of public 
ownership. But in general the aim of economic life 
should be the widest possible diffusion of productive 
and consumptive property among the great masses of 
the people. Cooperatives, both of producers and con- 
sumers, can effectively assist in promoting this end. 


lll. The moral purpose of economic life is social 
justice. 


God’s law demands that each individual use his 


property, his gifts and his powers honestly for the wel- 
fare of himself and his family and of the community 
and all its parts. 

The purposes of economic life, therefore, are: 

a) To develop natural resources and human skills 
for the benefit of mankind. 

b) To distribute God’s gifts equitably. 

c) To provide useful employment for everyone ac- 
cording to his abilities and needs under conditions that 
are in accord with his human dignity as a child of God. 

Stable: and full employment cannot be achieved 
without a proper balance among prices, profits, wages 
and incomes generally. Wages must be maintained at 
that level which will most effectively contribute to full 
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stional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death vour riaht to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 














Prominent individuals of all faiths join in common concern in economic 
ustice—Belief in God and His moral law set forth as guiding 


principles in concrete issues and decisions in economic life. 


employment. In many cases this will mean that wages 
must be raised above a standard family living wage, 
which is only the minimum requirement of justice. 
The common good further requires that special efforts 
be made to raise the earnings of sub-standard income 
groups, not only in justice to them, but also in the in- 
terest of continuous employment. 

d) To develop human personality through coopera- 
tion with others in work and ownership. 


IV. The profit motive must be subordinated to the 
moral law. 

To make the profit motive the guiding principle in 
economic life is to violate the order which God Him- 
self has established. The profit motive, while useful 
within reasonable limits, must be subordinated to the 
motive of the service of human needs and the dictates 
of social justice. 


V. The common good necessitates the organiza- 
tion of men into free associations of their own 
choosing. 

Since man is by nature a social being, he cannot ful- 
fill God’s purpose in economic life except by organiz- 
ing with his fellow men for the common pursuit of the 
general welfare. Therefore, organization is both legiti- 
mate and necessary, since man, acting as an individ- 
ual, is all but powerless to bring economic life into 
subjection to God’s law. 

It is the duty of the free organizations of workers, 

farmers, employers, and professional people to govern 
themselves democratically and to assume their full re- 
sponsibility for the ethical conduct of their own indus- 
try or profession and for the economic welfare of the 
community and all its parts. It is also their moral 
duty to admit to their membership all qualified per- 
sons without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 
Vil. Organized cooperation of the functional eco- 
nomic groups among themselves and with the 
government must be substituted for the rule of 
competition. 

The function of these free organizations must be ex- 
tended beyond the traditional limits of collective bar- 
gaining for self-protection into an organized system of 
cooperation for the common good. It is therefore the 
duty of the state and of society to protect and to en- 


courage the organization of men according to their 
function in economic life. 

Economic life is meant to be an organized and dem- 
ocratic partnership for the general welfare rather than 
a competitive struggle for individual or group advan- 
tage. Accordingly, the industries, agriculture and the 
professions must voluntarily enter into an organized 
system of cooperation among themselves and with the 
government to establish a rational and a moral eco- 
nomic order. The only alternatives to this are com- 
petitive economic individualism, private monopoly or 
excessive governmental intervention, all of which are 
unacceptable under the moral law. 


Vil. It is the duty of the state to intervene in eco- 
nomic life whenever necessary to protect the 
rights of individuals and groups and to aid in the 
advancement of the general economic welfare. 

Government, as representative of the whole com- 
munity, has an obligation to enact legislation and to 
do whatever else is necessary for the protection of in- 
dividuals and groups for the advancement of the gen- 
eral economic welfare. 

The amount of government action on federal, state 
and local levels will be determined by the extent to 
which the common good is not being achieved by the 
efforts of the functional economic groups. As far as 
possible, however, these functional groups should be 
encouraged to participate responsibly in the formula- 
tion of governmental programs and in their adminis- 
tration. But the government, while performing through 
various types of agencies those functions which it 
alone can perform, has as its chief responsibility the 
encouragement of a system in which the major eco- 
nomic decisions will be carried out by the organized 
cooperation of the functional economic groups with 
the assistance and encouragement of the government, 
but free from its domination. 


Vill. International economic life is likewise sub- 
ject to the moral law. 

Organized international economic collaboration of 
groups and national governments to assist all states to 
provide an adequate standard of living for their citi- 
zens must replace the present economic monopoly and 
exploitation of natural resources by privileged groups 
and states. 











INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY! 





“INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY”, you might well call it—this 
Falling Film Molecular Still. One of the latest pieces of equipment 
developed by DPI scientists for use in high vacuum research, it has 
opened many a door for the industrial researcher. 

Among other things, this still is*the only instrument able to distill 
oils, waxes and fats. Because the principle of molecular distillation 
makes possible the separation of values from residual substances 
previously considered undistillable. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still opens up many new lines of 
research in industrial application of this process. It is available now 
to play an important part in your own research investigations. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still is but one of many unique “‘tools 
of industry”’ born of DPI’s research in high vacuum technology— 
research which more and more industrial firms and laboratories 
are using to practical advantage. 

For complete information about the Falling Film Molecular Still 
—technical performance and operation data—or about anything to 
do with high vacuum equipment and technology, make use of 
DPI’s tremendous fund of background. We invite your inquiry on 


any count in which our experience can be of service to you. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Arnceunge igh-Ubeuum Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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Should Congress end price controls 
when it returns in January? 


Because of the widespread discus- 
sion as to whether all price controls 
should be terminated soon by congres- 
sional action, The United States News 
asked farm and retail experts, busi- 
nessmen and others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week, 
Others appear herewith. 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; General Manager, Automo. 
bile Manufacturers Association, 


answers: 


Price controls are throwing our entire 
economy out of balance. The longer they 
are kept the longer it will take to restore 
a balance for full production and employ- 
ment. OPA controls retard. expansion of 
old-line, low-cost basic products, such as 
soda ash, while encouraging expansion in 
new and more profitable fields. OPA 
controls have aggravated shortages of 
raw materials such as lead, copper and 
zinc. These artificial shortages have 
retarded the production at volume low- 
cost levels of consumers’ goods such as 
automobiles. 

The adverse effects of Government 
controls will be felt by the economy long 
after they are lifted, and the longer they 
are kept the longer it will take to over- 
come the artificial shortages they are 
creating. 


Paul S. Willis 


New York, N. Y.; President, Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, Inc., 


answers: 


In view of the general mess in which 
the food situation finds itself, largely as 
the result of unworkable and impractical 
OPA regulations, it becomes important 
and urgent to repeal the price-control law 
at the earliest moment. 

The OPA should be liquidated and any 
necessary continuing controls like rents. 
etc., be turned over to the established 
appropriate Government agencies for han- 
dling. 


M. W. Thatcher 


St. Paul, Minn.; General Manager, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 


answers: 

Our capitalistic economy should rest 
without interference on a free play of 
supply and demand. It will not work half 
free and half frozen, as we find it under 
the present OPA law. Congress gave us & 
bad law, impossible to administer in the 
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public welfare. All controls should go oT 
except on rent. Ceilings on rent are unfair 
to property owners as compared to other 
owners of commodities, but it is necessary 
to retain rent control to avoid unbearable 
hardship and bloodshed. We have no alter- 
native but to go through the pain of the 
rich having a monopoly on market sup- 
plies, and that will continue until produc- 
tion catches up with demand. 


Walter B. Weisenburger 


New York, N. Y.; Executive Vice President, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 


answers: 


It is clear that meat controls have been 
lifted because of “national stomach trou- 
bles” and not because of the economics of 
the situation. This indicates that we have 
embarked on a period of the “double 
standard” in price controls—decontrol 
where public pressures make it necessary, 
but continued control in other areas to 
the very limit of bureaucratic manipula- 
tion of statutory language. There is no 
easy way to get out of price controls ex- 
cept to do it all at once. In his radio talk 
ou meat decontrol, the President seemed 
to build up to this conclusion a couple 
of times, but veered off in the opposite 
direction. It still looks like Congress will 
have to do the job. 


Mrs. LaFell Dickinson 


Washington, D. C.; President, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 


answers: 


Although my organization is on record 
for price control and we _ co-operated 
wholeheartedly as long as the program ap- 
peared feasible, I am glad that now the 
President has lifted controls on meat. I 
hope that all price controls except those 
on housing will be lifted soon. Our internal 
national responsibility is to get foods and 
materials released and into regular trade 
channels. 


N. K. Carnes 


South St. Paul, Minn.; General Manager, 
Central Co-operative Association, 


answers: 

It is essential that we restore confidence 
and eliminate confusion in the minds of 
American producers, through the elimina- 
tion of price controls, if supplies are to 
increase. If prices are held down in the 
face of rising wages and other costs, in- 
vested capital will be squeezed out of the 
picture, and the road will then be open 
and clear for the nationalization of in- 
dustry in a socialized economy. 

The people of America must soon re- 
alize that we cannot have a free economy 
without free prices. They must set aside 
their personal interests and work, through 
their representatives in the next Congress, 
for the elimination of price controls, De- 
centrol will not come voluntarily. 
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Fleischmann’s makes Americas 
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FASTENING TIME 
Giving a Lift to a Heel 


A heel manufacturer 
attaches felt lifts to 


NE ° ” 

a the heels of ‘‘wedgies 

| more than six times 
{ 800 faster and much more 


securely by using 
Bostitch staples instead 
of cement. 

Other examples of worth-while sav- 
ings come from such Bostitch users as: 
the furniture maker who fastens fabric 
seats to dining room chairs at 40% 
lower cost; the builder who staples 
building paper under roofing at 60% 
lower cost; the pottery maker who seals 
shipping cartons in half the former time. 

Your fastening problem may involve 
a different combination of metal, 
plastics, cloth, wood, paper or leather; 
but investigation may prove that one of 
the 800 Bostitch machines can save you 
time and money by fastening your prod- 
uct better and faster with wire. 

Skilled research engineers and 250 
field men in 91 key cities offer you the 
benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch experience 
in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows represen- 
tative models of the 800 Bostitch 
stitchers, staplers, tackers, hammers 
...the world’s most complete line. 
Write for your copy. 
ae me (Boston Wire Stitcher seen) 


6 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. 
(Bostitene Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 


AWD FASTER 
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ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACH:NES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 











of National Issues 





Firm Policy Toward Loans Abroad: 
Press View on Stopping Czech Aid 


This country’s policy of withholding 
financial aid from governments that take 
unfriendly attitudes, as evidenced by ac- 
tion on Czech credits, has the support of 


most commenting editors. Some news- 
papers, however, criticize the action be- 


cause of our traditional friendship with 
Czechoslovakia. 

A $40,000,000 credit to the Czech Gov- 
ernment to buy U.S. surplus property has 
been canceled, and negotiations for a 
$50,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan have 
been suspended, partly because that Gov- 
ernment arranged to sell to Rumania, at 
a profit, some of the U.S. surplus property 
obtained with the credit. The Czech Gov- 
ernment also joined with spokesmen of 
Soviet Russia in accusing the United States 
of “economic imperialism.” 

Some editors declare that the treatment 
of Czechoslovakia confirms accusations 
that the U.S. is engaged in “dollar diplo- 
macy.” Though most look favorably on 
the action as consistent with a firm foreign 
policy, others think it unwise to risk 
alienation of what they consider our only 
friend in the so-called Soviet bloc. 

In support of the firm policy on loans, 
the New London (Conn.) Evening Day 
(Ind.-Rep.) calls it “ironic” for the U.S. 
to contribute to “the promotion of Com- 
munism and the maintenance of armies 
larger than would otherwise be possible” 
in countries whose governments share the 
Soviet’s unfriendly view of U.S. economic 
policies. 


The Czech leaders are called “Soviet 


stooges . biting the hand that feeds 
them” by the Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.- 


Rep.), which angrily demands we “stop 
handing out food and war equipment and 
millions of dollars to those who are our 
open enemies! Stop being Uncle Sap!” 

But the Providence Journal (Ind.) be- 
lieves that cancellation of the Czech credits 
“will tend to confirm rather than offset 
the accusation” of economic imperialism. 
“It is unfortunate,” the Journal observes, 
“that an oversensitive State Department 

. should have used such heavy-handed 
methods upon Czechoslovakia. For if we 
have. one friend in the orbit of Russian 
influence, it is Czechoslovakia.” 

In the same, vein, the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.) stresses the dis- 
tinction between the acts of the Czech 
Government and the friendly attitude of 
the Czech people, and points out that “we 
have in Czechoslovakia . . . our best op- 
portunity to keep and deepen the psycho- 
logical beachhead in Eastern Europe.” 
The Chronicle considers it “very hard to 


see how the State Department hopes to 
show that we are not waging dollar 
diplomacy.” 

But the Toledo (Ohio) Blade (Ind- 
Rep.) , accusing the Czechs of “trying to 
ingratiate themselves with Russia at our 
expense,” believes it “highly improbable 
that ignoring the abuse would advance 
our influence among the many other 
countries . . 


. which look automatically 

















—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


ANOTHER EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


to the U.S. for leadership in untangling 
the world’s tangled affairs.” 

“It is fitting and proper,” believes the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.), “to 
employ economic power for political pur- 
poses ... But it must be employed wisely 
to be effective. Its use in Poland, hope- 
lessly lost in the Russian grip, was wise. 
But . . . its use is unwise in relation to 
Czechoslovakia,” for that country “can 
again become independent only if it is 
not deserted by the free nations of the 
West.” 


Asserting that “Czechoslovakia’s geo- 
graphical and strategic position forces 


her” to seek “compromises between East 
and West,” the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
(Ind.) asks: “Even from the standpoint 
of political strategy alone, therefore, is 
the policy of economic pressure and threat 
and retaliation necessarily ‘smart’?” A 
“positive” use of our economic power, it 
believes, “would suggest staying in pre- 
cisely such areas as Czechoslovakia” as 
“bound to pay us dividends in friendship 
and prosperity and a healthier world.” 
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MR. RUSSELL PATTERSON, DISTINGUISHED DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


Chip CHen pf Dyiitinetion.. LORD CALVERT 


Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most distinguished whiskies. Intended for those who 


can afford the finest, it is so rare, so smooth, so mellow that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. 


A“Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 





Ups and Downs of Democrats’ Strength 
in Off-Year Elections to House 
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218 SEATS REQUIRED FOR MAJORITY 
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i TREND OF DEMOCRATIC strength in 
the House of Representatives as a re- 
sult of off-year elections provides a clue to 
the 1946 election outlook. 

The Pictogram shows what happened 
in each of the off-year congressional elec- 
tions from 1918 through 1942. The trend 
in the number of House seats won by the 
Democrats, starting with 1938, indicates 
the basis for Republican hopes in the elec- 
tion to be held November 5. 

Before 1930, in the period from 1918 
through 1926, the Democratic Party was 
a minority party in the House by from 11 
to 27 votes. 

In 1930, the Democrats came within 
four seats of winning a majority of the 
House. That was a reaction to the depres- 
sion that got under way in October, 1929. 
Between the November election of 1930 
and the time when the new Congress was 
seated in March, 1931, Republican deaths 
and Democratic gains put the Democrats 
in control. 

In 1934, the Democratic Party reached 
the high tide of its representation in the 
House. That year, with 322 seats, the 
Democrats held 104 more than enough for 
a majority. Republican strength was at a 
record low of only 103 seats. 

In 1938, the trend was reversed. Demo- 
crats lost 60 votes in this election, and a 
majority that had been 104 dropped to 44. 
Republican strength rose to 169 seats. 

In 1942, with war under way, the trend 
still was strongly away from the Demo- 
cratic majority. After this election, Demo- 
crats had 222 seats, or only 4 more than a 
majority. Republican strength rose to 209 
and there were 4 Independents. With Pres- 
ident Roosevelt a candidate in 1944, the 
Democrats gained in strength, but now 
Mr. Roosevelt is not a candidate. 

In 1946, if normal off-year trends are at 
work, the Democrats are likely to slip un- 
der the 218 line. To retain control of the 
House, the Democratic Party needs an 
atmosphere and attitude on the parts of 
voters that is at least as favorable as it was 
back in 1944, owing to the normal off-year 
tendency for some swing away from the 
party in power. 

If the American people are disgruntled 
over shortages, high prices and other things, 
then the party in power probably will 
suffer. If, on the other hand, people are 
fairly happy and contented with the type 
of boom they are enjoying, voters will keep 
the majority party in power in the House. 

Signs at the moment suggest a shift. 



























































When a woman shops 

for things her baby needs, 
she seldom thinks 

only in terms 

of what they cost 

... for what she buys 

has a worth . 
it takes a mother’s eyes 

to see, because 


She has a picture in her mind 
etched by many things 

she’s seen or read in 

her favorite women’s magazine 
—a picture of everything 

a happy, healthy baby 

ought to be, and no sacrifice 
will ever be too great 

to make that picture real. 


Guided month after month 
by revealing research 

in the homes of readers, 
McCall’s editors 

know how to create 

the “mental pictures” 

that move advertising 

into action 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
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= Labor Week. 
DELAY IN PLANS FOR STRIKES 


ClO’s General Strategy of Awaiting Cue From Steelworkers’ Union 





Chance that demands of 
coal miners, if granted, 
might precipitate others 





John L. Lewis again is threatening to 
shut down the soft-coal mines unless the 
Government starts negotiations on No- 
vember 1 for a new contract. CIO United 
Auto Workers are demanding a second 
postwar wage increase from the Chrysler 
Corp. Other unions are talking higher 
wages. Yet, in spite of this new restlessness 
in labor ranks, a new wave of strikes in 
major industries other than coal is not yet 
in sight. 

The situation is one that may change 
suddenly, especially if the coal miners, by 
striking, succeed once more in winning 
new wage concessions from the Govern- 
ment. But. as of the moment, most leaders 
of big unions other than Mr. Lewis are 
soft-pedaling the talk of strikes. Contract 
negotiations in a number of the mass-pro- 
duction industries are not likely to reach 
the crisis stage for many weeks to come. 
¢ The outlook for contract disputes, 
aside from the one in the coal industry, 
which is discussed on page 38. is as follows: 

Autos. The Auto Workers are not yet 
ready for a real wage showdown in spite 
of the union’s action in reopening contracts 
with Chrysler and other companies. Nego- 
tiations in this industry are likely to drag 
on for weeks. (For details, see page 42.) 

Meat packing. CIO and AFL unions 
now are to step up the tempo of negotia- 
tions in this industry. Swift & Co. is the 
first company with which the unions will 
bargain. A strike, if it comes later, prob- 
ably will be industry-wide. A guaranteed 
annual wage and a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment are among the demands. 

Electrical equipment. Major contracts 
of the CIO Electrical Workers continue 
until April, although in some cases wage 
demands could be filed earlier. A second- 
round raise of 514 cents an hour, on top 
of an earlier 171/-cent raise, has just been 
won by this union at the RCA-Victor 
division of the Radio Corp. of America. 
There was no strike. This union, however, 
has stated that it will co-ordinate its strike 
strategy with the Steelworkers. 

Steel. CIO Steelworkers, who fixed the 
national 1814-cent pattern in February, 
plan to draft new demands in December. 
Under present plans, however, a strike 


will not occur before February 15, when ‘Sitter 
contracts expire. A guaranteed annual —Ford, Firestone, -Frazer, PSA, Acme 


wage, travel-time pay within steel mills, MEAT PACKERS & COAL MINERS 
a health and welfare fund, and wage raises ... the ranks may be restless—but leaders are wary of new strikes 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 





Hercules Land furnishes 
a major share of the 
chemical materials it 





takes to produce syn- 
thetic fibers and finished fabrics. 

For example. Hercules Cellulose Acetate 
is the basis for rayons that may be sheer 
and soft yet highly resistant to frequent 
washing. Pine Oil and Pine Oil 
Derivatives are used in de-lus- 
tering rayon, as W etting agents 
for fulling and scouring wools, 
and for virtually all wet-process- 
ing operations. Hercules Chem- 
ical Cotton produces the tough viscose 
rayon fibers from which tire cords are 
made. Rapid-drying and durable fabric 
coatings are made with Hercules Nitro- 
cellulose and Ethyl! Cellulose. 

It will pay youto 
know more about 
Hercules. Write for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip through 
Hercules Land”. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 





975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


er 
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are among the demands being considered. 

Copper, brass, zinc. Several large con- 
tracts of the CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers in the nonferrous metals indus- 
tries run until June 30, without reopening 
clauses. This union also has promised 
to co-operate with the Steelworkers on 
strategy. 

Farm equipment. Demands for a cost- 
of-living adjustment are being filed with 
International Harvester Co. by the CIO 
Farm Equipment Workers. In most cases, 
however, this union’s contracts continue 
for several months. The union has had 
several lengthy strikes this year, some of 
which are still in progress, and it is not 
likely to begin a large-scale strike move- 
ment in the near future. 

Railroads. Railroad unions promised 
in this year’s rail-strike settlement that 
they would not seek contract changes until 
next May. The machinery of the Railway 
Labor Act usually delays a showdown for 
about nine months after filing of demands. 

Shipbuilding. Strategy of the CIO 
Shipbuilding Workers apparently calls for 
delaying any wage crisis to co-ordinate it 
with the Steelworkers’ Union moves. Un- 
employment and other deflationary {actors 
already are present in this industry, due 
to curtailment of the Government’s ship- 
building program. 


Building construction. AFL building 


trades in many cities have been waiting 
for removal of direct wage controls over 
this industry to launch new wage demands. 
All pay raises in this industry, whether 
involving price increases or not, have 
required prior Government approval. 
Textiles. Several contracts of the CIO 
Textile Workers can be reopened on wages 
in January. New wage demands are being 
formulated, but in most cases the contracts 
require arbitration that precludes strikes. 





— 


Rubber. Demands for second-round 
pay increases soon are to be filed by the 
CIO Rubber Workers. An immediate strike 
crisis, however, does not appear likely. 

Oil. A welfare-fund demand and 
wage increases are among the proposals 
considered by a policy meeting of the CIQ 
Oil Workers. Formal demands are to be 
filed with oil companies in the near future, 
but here again the union is expected to 
line up its strategy with the Steelworkers, 

Lumber. Both AFL and CIO lumber 
unions have reopened their wage contracts 
in the Pacific Northwest. These unions 
already have obtained a_ second-round 
raise, on which employers were refused 
price relief. The new demands have not 
reached the crisis stage. 

Trucking. AFL Teamsters are negoti- 
ating now on new wage demands with 
several trucking associations. In addition, 
they have been involved in a_ lengthy 
strike in New York City. A dispute with 
trucking companies in the Midwestern 
States may set a new wage pattern for 
this industry. 

Delay. The above are some of the key 
situations to watch in connection with 
second-round wage demands. There are 
to be strikes in some industries, and in 
individual plants, but the general strategy 
at present is to delay the next big strike 
wave. CIO unions generally are expected 
to let the CIO president, Philip Murray, 
set the pace, when, as head of the Steel- 
workers’ Union, he files demands with the 
steel industry. 

Behind the strategy of most of the 
labor leaders are the following factors: 

Against strikes. Labor leaders recog- 
nize that the country has become impa- 
tient with strikes, is turning to the right, 
politically. They realize that unions are 
on trial. Many fear ‘that their own mem- 





—Harris & Ewing 


INTERIOR SECRETARY KRUG & UNITED MINE WORKERS’ LEWIS 
. . . politically, the gain would go to Mr. Lewis 
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SNAP RINGS DYNAMOMETERS 





@ Eaton’s development of the sodium cooled valve soon after 
the first World War made possible the modern high-output 


aircraft engine, and has contributed materially to the speed, Sodium Cooled Valves * Poppet Valves 
long life, and dependability of today’s aircraft. The sodium Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
cooled valve is now universally used in military and commercial Valve Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps 
aircraft engines of 300 or more horsepower. Motoe Track: Axles 
Through a quarter-of-a-century it has been the privilege of Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 
the various Eaton divisions to work in close cooperation with Automotive Heater-Defroster Units 
the aircraft industry in developing many advancements in design, Spring Lock Washers * Snap Rings 
and in furnishing such vital parts, materials, and equipment as Cold Drawn Wire ® Stampings 
valves, valve seat inserts, hydraulic valve lifters, permanent mold Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Devices 


gray iron castings, coil springs, lock washers, cold drawn wire, 


dynamometers, and wind tunnel blower drives. 
Today Eaton is actively engaged in research and production 
F in connection with gas turbine and jet propulsion engines. 


Aircraft and engine manufacturers are invited to make use of 


Eaton’s many specialized research facilities. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


This is the second of a series of advertisements devoted to the major industries served by Eaton. General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 








PLANTS: CLEVELAND « MASSILLON « DETROIT « SAGINAW « BATTLE CREEK » MARSHALL ¢ LAWTON » VASSAR « KENOSHA + WINDSOR (CANADA) 








Joins the Parade 
of Outstanding 


NORTON DEVELOPMENTS 


This newest development of Norton research is 
the most important since Norton introduced in 
1901 the original electric-furnace-made aluminum 
oxide abrasive (ALUNDUM’*). 


What ''32” Is 


32 Alundum abrasive is an entirely new type 
of aluminum oxide abrasive — made differ- 
ently by a Norton-invented and patented 
process. @ Each super-cutting grain isa single . 
crystal — individually produced in the electric 
furnace — not crushed to size. ® Each crystal 
combines a sharp, nubbly surface for fast cut- 
ting with a strong grain structure for long life. 


What ''32”’ Does 


Hundreds of field tests show that grinding 
wheels of 32 Alundum abrasive: 1. cut faster; 
2. cut cooler; 3. last longer; 4. require fewer 


dressings. 


Ask your Norton abrasive engineer or Norton distributor about 
32 Alundum Grinding Wheels — or write direct. 


NorRTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, New York is 
a Norton Division 


{emery bonded by the vit- 
rified process). 


1893 —— Grinding wheels 
of natural Corundum. 


“1897 — india oitstone. 


1900 — First production- 
precision grinding machine. 


1901 — First manufac- 
tured aluminum oxide 


| abrasive — ALUNDUM®, 


1904 — Water-cooled 
electric furnace revolution- 
ized production of Alun- 
dum abrasives. 


1910 —38 aAtundum 
abrasive-——white aluminum 


oxide of exceedingly high 
purity. 

1911 — High temperature 
refractory products, 

1917 — efficient non-slip 
1921 —Pulpstone for 


_ grinding pulp wood for | 


i. 


| 1924 — Porous diffuser” 


1935 — Electrical peri- - 


clase —a refractory elec- 
trical insulator for heating 


nits, 
1936 —First metal bonded 


diamond wheels. 


1938 — opticat resin — 








Later Week 


bers, as well as the public, would not sup. 
port strikes at this time. A business depres. 
sion would force unions to fight hard to 
hold their present wage rates. Costs of the 
last big strikes still are being paid by 
some workers in loss of income. Most 
union members find that their earlier jp. 
creases were wiped out by price rises, and 
they are afraid of what another wage rise 
might do to prices. Most union leaders 
also fear that more big strikes would 1p. 
crease the likelihood of restrictive labor 
legislation by the next Congress. 

Favoring strikes is the increased cost of 
living. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has just reported that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is down to 69 cents, 
compared with January, 1941. While wage 
rates are up, the purchasing power of 
workers has declined from the wartime 
peak. Some union members are asking 
their leaders to obtain wage increases to 
offset the rising prices. Their leaders hope 
that a showdown can be averted until 
prices turn downward. 


Behind the Timing 
Of Miners’ Demands 


There is more behind John L. Lewis's 
strategy in threatening a new strike in the 
soft-coal industry than a desire to em- 
barrass the Truman Administration on 
the eve of the congressional elections. Mr 
Lewis did succeed in putting the Admin- 
istration on the spot politically, but ap- 
parently he is looking beyond the election 
to the possibility of a business slump 
next year and to the likelihood that the 
next Congress will pass restrictive labor 
legislation. The mine-union president also 
may see a chance to get out ahead of the 
CIO in negotiating for higher wages. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Lewis can see rea- 
sons why he should get a contract with 
the soft-coal industry before next spring. 
For many years the miners have negoti- 
ated wage agreements in April or May. 
Now there are signs of a recession next 
year. If Mr. Lewis waited until spring, he 
might find it more difficult to win the 
concessions he demands. 

As for legislation, if Mr. Lewis waits too 
long he may find that Congress has passed 
a law that will interfere with future coal 
strikes. Labor leaders generally agree that 
the new Congress will make every effort 
to enact some kind of legislation designed 
to curtail strikes. 

Contract changes designed to meet 
the possibilities of a business recession and 
of new labor legislation are sought by Mr. 
Lewis. In anticipation of a depression he 
will not want the miners to take a pay 
cut, but can be expected to insist on the 
same take-home pay for a shorter work 
week. This would spread the work. 

To offset legislation that might permit 
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@. Locate New Orleans 


A. New Orleans is at the conflu- 
ence of 7 major air lines, (in addition 
to air-freight lines), 11 Class 1 rail- 
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"My VOICEWRITER saves 
hours of time daily 
and prevents errors" 


Says Roy A. HENpRICKSON 
County Attorney 
Kandiyohi County, Minn. 
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Hours at court—witnesses to interview — peti- 
tions to file—correspondence to handle 


To say nothing of the innumerable details of 
practice which require attention daily— 


No wonder he prizes his VOICEWRITER — 
which never misunderstands a_ statement, 
always stands ready whenever he finds time 
to dictate! 


Whatever your work—if you dictate—the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can save you time and effort. It can help you and your secretary 
—as a real “executive team”—get more done, more easily. For proof on 
your own work, phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, Dept. D11-1, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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employers to sue unions for breach of 
contract, Mr. Lewis wants to eliminate 
no-strike clause in his contract. He fears 
that, under such a law a wildcat strike by 
a local union might result in a damage suit 
against the national union. He also would 
like to get a contract for mine foremen 
before Congress denies foremen the pro- 
tection of the Wagner Act. He has such 
a contract with the Government, but the 
coal operators have refused to enter into 
such an agreement. 

Politically, Mr. Lewis now is anti. 
Administration. When he set November | 
as a sort of zero hour for a strike, he 
knew that this would confront the Gov- 
ernment with a difficult choice. If the 
Government gives in to Mr. Lewis’s de- 
mands, it may cost the Democratic candi- 
dates many votes among those who do 
not like Mr. Lewis. On the other hand, if 
the miners actually strike, the Republi- 
cans can blame the strike on the lack of 
a labor policy. Thus, politically, Mr. Lewis 
stands to gain whichever way the Govern- 
ment turns. 

A winter strike in the coal fields 
would throw the nation’s industrial ma- 
chinery completely out of gear, just when 
production is climbing. Officials say stocks 
of coal on hand are sufficient for about 36 
days. Last April, when the United Mine 
Workers struck, stockpiles contained 58 
days’ supply. Industry and_ householders 
both would be harder hit by a coal stop- 
page in the winter months than when 
demands for coal are tapering off in 
spring. This economic factor added to the 
political implications of Mr. Lewis’s move, 
and strengthened his hand. 

Wage controls are a big target of Mr. 
Lewis’s drive against the Government. 
He repeatedly has demanded removal of 
price and wage controls. He knows that, 
if the Government gives him a wage in- 
crease, it will mean the virtual end of wage 
controls. Mr. Lewis then can claim credit 
for starting a second round of raises. This 
time he wants to lead the wage parade, 
instead of trailing CIO, as he did last 
spring. 

Administration officials have been hop- 
ing that this time the Government can 
avoid the role of wage-pattern fixer. In- 
dustry and Mr. Lewis’s fellow American 
Federation of Labor officials have criticized 
the Government for fixing the first-round 
figure of 181% cents. 

On contract reopening, also, Mr. 
Lewis handed the Government a difficult 
problem. When J. A. Krug, Interior Secre- 
tary, informed Mr. Lewis that the Krug- 
Lewis contract legally could not be re- 
opened because it was for the period of 
Government operation of the mines, he 
raised an issue of interest to many unions. 
If the Government decides to talk wages 
with Mr. Lewis in the face of Mr. Krug’s 
statement, this can be cited by other 
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market to market... 
...in a COMFORTABLE hurry! 





No far-flung business enterprise can long be op- 
erated from a suite of rooms in a skyscraper. 
From plant to plant, branch to branch, market 
to market, go managers, supervisors, technical 
men, top executives, auditors, salesmen. It means 
a lot of people away from their desks on “travel 
status” a lot of the time. The absence from head- 
quarters of these people in a year is one of the 
reasons some corporate payrolls are larger than 
they need be. One proved and practical way to 


reduce the time wasted in “travel status” by 


We are prepared with facts and figures to help 
you appraise company-owned air transportation 
in the light of your own transportation needs. 
We welcome the opportunity to demonstrate to 
you the new Beechcraft Model 18. No obligation, 
ofcourse. Our distributors are located in key cities 
across the U.S.A. Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Beech 


THE wortuonbD 1s 


Plant to plant, branch to branch, 


scores of employes and executives is the company- 
owned transport plane. For it provides the speed 
of the airplane at times and between points where 
no other comparable transportation is available. 
Thousands of man-days a year can thus be saved. 
And if it is a Beechcraft Model 18—which most 
company-owned transports are—executives and 
other personnel travel in luxurious ease, at 200- 
miles-an-hour, night or day, at an actual saving 
in all-over travel costs and at a tremendous in- 
crease in efficiency and working capacity! 


Aircraft 


€ @ @& ?@ OR AF 


SMALL 
WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S.A. 
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Fc Correct functional design—better materials 
—distinctive printing—and correct color 
harmony—these are four basic factors that 
assure safe delivery and greater sales 


appeal. You get them all in Gaylord Boxes. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
rand’ @ Folding Cartons 
he 4 ogi @ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
lua @ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City e Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston e Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit » Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort 
Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma 
City » Greenville + Portland « St. Louis e San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City « Bogalusa e Milwaukee e Chattanooga e Weslaco 
U3 New Haven e« Appleton e. Hickory « Greensboro e Sumter 
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unions desiring to file wage Jemands before 
their contracts expire. 


Auto Union’‘s Shift 
To Bargaining 


CIO United Auto Workers apparently 
are to put the emphasis, for a time at least, 
on collective bargaining rather than strikes 
in seeking wage increases. There appears 
to be no real sentiment for an early strike 
against the Chrysler Corp., where the 
union recently moved to reopen its con- 
tract. Negotiations between Chrysler and 
the union may drag on for weeks before 
reaching a critical stage. 

Talk, now current, of a Chrysler strike 
by December 1, seems premature, for 
these reasons: Chrysler workers have ay- 











—Acme 
MESSRS. MURRAY & REUTHER 
. . . behind the scenes—co-ordination 


eraged considerably less than 40 hours a 
week during 1946, and are in no financial 
position to strike. The UAW itself has had 
to borrow money from other unions to 
make up an operating deficit, and has no 
strike fund in reserve. If the union had a 
December 1 strike in mind, it would have 
to file by November 1, under federal law, 
a 30-day notice of intention to strike. 
That would leave no time at all for nego- 
tiations before November 1, and negotia- 
tions often drag on for weeks before strike 
notices are filed. 

Indications that the union was willing 
to delay a wage showdown in the auto 
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industry were present at a recent meeting 
of the UAW executive board in Cleveland. 
A behind-the-scenes agreement was worked 
cut between UAW President Walter Reu- 
ther and CIO President Philip Murray un- 
der which the Auto Workers and the Steel- 
workers, which Mr. Murray heads, will 
co-ordinate their wage drives. Mr. Murray 
convinced the UAW officials that they 
should not make a definite wage demand 
of Chrysler because such a figure would 
set a pattern for other CIO unions, in- 
cluding Mr. Murray’s, which have not yet 
started to draft their wage requests. 

Wage Demand. UAW board mem- 
bers reportedly had agreed upon a demand 
for a 2l-cents-an-hour raise before Mr. 
Murray entered the discussions. This would 
be on top of an 181-cent increase granted 
by Chrysler and most other auto com- 
panies early this year. At Mr. Murray’s 
suggestion, the board decided to file only 
a general request for an increase, to per- 
mit the corporation to make its own offer 
if it cared to do so. Other UAW demands 
include a guaranteed annual wage, a pen- 
sion plan for elderly auto workers, and a 
health and welfare fund. 

Strike strategy in connection with the 
Chrysler negotiations has not been deter- 
mined. A split on this question occurred 
at the board meeting, and the entire mat- 
ter reportedly was laid on the table. Offi- 
cials said there was no need of deciding 
strike strategy immediately as the union 
intends to negotiate for some time. 

Mr. Reuther’s faction reportedly fa- 
vored singling out Chrysler Corp. for a 
strike if the negotiations reach a stalemate. 
This was in line with the strategy that 
Mr. Reuther used last November for the 
General Motors strike. 

Left-wing members of the board, led by 
Vice President R. J. Thomas, argued for a 
“general strike” in the auto industry. 
Some thought it might be necessary to 
delay a strike until General Motors and 
Ford contracts expire at the end of May. 
By moving against all companies at one 
time, this faction argued, the union could 
achieve industry-wide bargaining, which it 
had been seeking for years. 

There is another sign that auto workers 
are not in a hurry to strike. Contracts with 
such big companies as Packard, Stude- 
baker, Hudson, Murray Body and Budd 
Wheel, according to union officials, are 
subject to reopening for wage discussions. 
The union’s executive board two months 
ago authorized all locals to file notices for 
teopening wherever contracts permit it. 
Few of the locals, however, took advan- 
tage of that authorization, though the 
Packard local now has moved to reopen its 
contract. 

What happens if a deadlock develops in 
the Chrysler negotiations is likely to be 
determined somewhat by national CIO 
strategy, as yet undecided. 
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Weise: weather hazards make motoring 


difticult, sometumes perilous. 


What to do? There wre things one can do 
to make driving safer... more mentally comfortable. 
sie See that your brakes are effective... adjusted 

=f ) 


“7 : : : 
and equalized so that braking action is even. 


SG Make certain that your wheels are properly 


aligned and balanced. 


*k Be sure to have your tires inspected (inside and 
out), so that no unsuspected weaknesses in 
tires or tubes will cause road troubles: Avoid 
driving on smooth tires if possible. Use chains 


when they are necded. 


We hope that this winter you will enjoy the comtorung 
assurance of new LEE DeLuxe tres with their broad 


tread and sturdy side walls. They will 


LEE 
give you Maximum protecuion with their Double -biffe 
RAYON Cord 
welcome sure-footed road-erip. 
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Special Report. 


Continuation of subsidies 
by the Government as a 
prospect for producers 


Cotton is started on the way back as 
one of this country’s high-priority prob- 
lems. The signal of cotton’s return to the 
problem status is given by the break in 
price that recently occurred. 

The price of cotton rose from an aver- 
age of less than 10 cents a pound before 
the war to a peak of nearly 40 cents before 
the crack came. In a few days of trade 
the price fell back nearly 7 cents a pound 
and trouble started. Senators blamed a 
“bear raid” and launched an investigation. 
Stories were printed that it was all due to 
one speculator who had bought too much 
cotton and had to sell. 

Actually, cotton’s trouble is regarded by 
informed officials as deep seated. The im- 
mediate price break is associated with the 
promise by the President that most price 
controls will end soon. This touched off 
selling of cotton goods that were being 
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extensive research on a topic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE FUTURE OF U.S. COTTON: 
BREAK IN PRICE AS A WARNING 


Troubles That Foreign Expansion and Rival Products Bring Back 


held during price control for what some 
manufacturers thought weuld be constant- 
ly rising prices. Instead of scrambling for 
goods to get in ahead of an end to price 
controls, buyers seem to have pulled back. 

At the same time, some owners of cotton 
found buyers hesitant at the prices that 
prevailed. Prices reacted and more cotton 
was offered. As cotton declined in price, 
the prospect of rising prices for cotton 
goods tended to fade. There was large- 
scale canceling of orders as buyers waited 
for the situation to clarify. 

The extent to which cotton prices have 
fluctuated, from the peak reached after the 
first World War until the present, is shown 
in the chart on this page. Cotton sold at 
more than 42 cents a pound in April, 1920, 
and dropped to less than 5 cents a pound 
during the 1932 depression. By 1939, the 
average price had climbed back to almost 
10 cents a pound, and from there it pushed 
up again to an average of more than 37 
cents a pound on Oct. 8, 1946, the peak of 
the recent upsurge. A sharp decline and a 
slight upturn then followed. 


The problem ahead for cotton is x. 
lated to a supply-and-demand situation. 
World supply of cotton is large, despite 
small crops in this country in 1945 and 
1946. Cotton on hand or in _ reserve 
amounts to about 42,000,000 bales, of 
which about 17,000,000 bales are in the 
United States. Supplies in this country are 
low compared to former years and are ex- 
pected to go lower next year. Small crops 
of the last two years threaten to reduce 
U.S. stocks to 4,000,000 bales by next 
August, the smallest carry-over from one 
marketing season to the next singe 1999. 
World demand for cotton is expected 
to be higher during the 1946-47 marketing 
year than in any year since 1940. Con- 
sumption of around 27,000,000 bales is an- 
ticipated, as against 23,000,000 bales last 
year. Large orders are on hand, and no 
immediate lessening of demand is in sight 
U. S. demand for cotton is heavy at 
present, but a gradual weakening of 
demand is likely during 1947. Consumers 
probably will spend more of their income 
on automobiles and household appliances, 
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There’s steel in their blood 


There must be something about making Armco 

steels that gets into a man’s blood. Not only do Armco 
men stick with their jobs twenty, twenty-five — even 
forty-five years — but 90% of the Armco men discharged 
from the armed services came back to their jobs. 

This is far in excess of the national average 


for manufacturing industries. 


Why did so many Armco service men return? 
Sure, they like to hear the roaring furnaces, the hissing 
molten steel as it rushes into the giant ladles, 
the rumbling mills. But there is a deeper reason: 
They know that here they are encouraged to 
develop their abilities and earning power. 


O 


@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


Executives are not brought in from the outside; 
they come up from the ranks. Armco men are more than 
steel-makers — they are specialists. 
Every Armco man is proud to be in the business 
of making not just steel but special-purpose steels . . 
steels that have been developed to do hundreds 
of jobs superbly well when fashioned by manufacturers 
into equipment for homes, farms and industry. 


This is the attitude that stamps an Armco man 
the spirit that gives you that something extra in quality steels 
and in helpful Armco service. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 4091 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


e@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, BARS AND WIRE 
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© Bide with Absoro™ 


Those muscle aches and pains 
are often nature’s warning 
that you’ve been too stren- 
uous! Fatigue acids may 
have settled in your mus- 
cles and pain follows. 
But you can help nature 
help you by rubbing 
those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. This 
steps up your local 
circulation in these 
areas which brings a 
supply of fresh blood 
which in turn carries 
the fatigue acids away. 
It’s great relief to feel 
the pain ease away. 
Always keep a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. $1.25 
a bottle at all drugstores. 
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W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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as production of these goods increases, and 
less on clothing and food. Then, too, rayon 
textiles are becoming more plentiful, and 
this will reduce demand for cotton goods. 
These factors, plus higher textile prices 
and big production, are expected during 
1947 to close the gap between demand for 
and supply of cotton goods. 

The U.S. this year will use an estimated 
9,700,000 bales of cotton, slightly more 
than last year, compared with an average 
of close to 11,000,000 bales in 1940 and 
1941. Normal use in this country before 
the war was less than 7,000,000 bales. 

Carry-over. If the world consumes 27,- 
000,000 bales during 1946, total world 
stocks next August 1 will be about 15,- 
000,000 bales, a reduction of 6,000,000 bales 
in the carry-over from August 1 of this 
year. This is considerably less cotton than 
the world normally produces in one year, 
but still would be ample to meet demands, 
barring a world crop failure. And 1947 
stocks could rise appreciably if this country 
again produced a more nearly normal crop 
of 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales. 

Despite two successive short crops in 
this country and the increased demand for 
cotton at home and abroad, there still is 
to be much more than enough cotton for 
all users. If there should be a cutback in 
demand for cotton goods in this country, 
due to a business recession or to early sat- 
isfaction of the backlog of civilian re- 
quirements, consumption might drop back 
to the prewar rate of less than 7,000,000 
bales a year. 

The returning problems of cotton are re- 
lated, also, to other factors. 

Competing products, in the form of 
lower-cost substitutes, are depriving cot- 
ton of much of its former market. 

Rayon use is growing rapidly. World 
production jumped from about 450,000,000 
pounds in 1930 to about 3,000,000,000 
pounds in 1941. It dropped to 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds last year, but new expansion is 
in progress. Rayon already has taken away 
from cotton about half of the market in 
fabrics for tires. While cotton has been ad- 
vancing in price, rayon prices have re- 
mained comparatively stable. 

Paper is competing with cotton in the 
manufacture of towels, tissues, napkins, 
twine, bags and other items. In the bag in- 
dustry, particularly, the inroads of paper 
are being felt. Between 1925 and 1942, use 
of cotton in cement bags dropped by two 
thirds, while use of paper trebled. Cotton 
is in a fight with paper to retain what it 
has left of the bag market. , 

Studies by the cotton industry show 
that synthetics offer serious competition 
to cotton in products accounting for 40 to 
50 per cent of the cotton consumed in 
this country. The situation is serious 
enough to compel the cotton industry to 
look around for new markets. Efforts are 
being made to recapture some of the lost 


ee, 


tire-fabric business by developing new 
cotton fibers that are more heat resistant 
and elastic than rayon. Commercial possi- 
bilities of cotton insulation are being ex. 
plored. Many other fields are being studied, 

The competition between synthetics and 
cotton is to grow increasingly intense, with 
price a major factor in the outcome. Cot. 
ton prices now are 150 to 200 per cent 
above 1935-40 prices, compared with little 
change in prices of most synthetic fibers, 

Foreign cotton has been eating for 
years into what once was a virtual 
American monopoly of the cotton market, 
Exports once took half of this country’s 








—U.S.D.A. 
COTTON FOR MARKET 
. .. the odds are on subsidies 


output, but, during the 20 years between 
the first and second World Wars, foreign- 
grown cotton, though most of it was in- 
ferior in grade, competed more and more 
successfully with American cotton. For 
example, consumption of American cotton 
abroad declined 46 per cent in the years 
1935-39, while consumption of foreign 
cotton increased 69 per cent. 

While the U.S. produced superior cot- 
ton, foreign countries had*the advantage 
of lower production costs, exchange re- 
strictions and trade agreements. Foreign 
mills converted their equipment to con- 


- sume the shorter-staple cotton produced 
ofttside the United States. 


+' Expanded cotton production in the years 
ahead can be expected in the countries 
that are the principal rivals of the U.S. 
These are India, Brazil, China, Egypt 
and Russia. Immediate expansion will be 
held back by labor shortages and limited 
producing capacity of textile mills that 
were damaged during the war, but the 
upward trend of prices is expected to 
encourage farmers throughout the world 
to plant more and more cotton. Their 
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lower costs will add to the competitive 
problem of American cotton growers, 
whose production costs have been upward 
in recent years. 

India, which produced about 5,000,000 
bales in 1941, slipped back to around 
3,000,000 bales in 1945, but can be ex- 
ected to grow more in the future. Brazil 
grew 2,000,000 bales last year, about the 
same as the prewar average, but much 
land in that country suitable to cotton 
growing is undeveloped. Expansion else- 
where throughout the world is likely. 

Price gap. U.S. price of cotton, which 
is supported by the Government at a level 
considerably above the world price, has 
been getting further and further ahead of 
foreign prices since June, 1946, when price 
ceilings were lifted. On a typical recent 
day, Brazilian cotton sold for 10 cents less 
than U.S. cotton, while Indian cotton was 
bringing 15 cents less and Egyptian cotton 
almost 6 cents less. 

This gap between foreign and domestic 
prices is likely to continue. If it does, it 
will stand in the way of this country’s re- 
capturing on a long-term basis any ap- 
preciable amount of its dwindling foreign 
market, despite an export subsidy of 4 
cents a pound now paid to U.S. growers 
by the Government. 

The immediate export outlook for U.S. 
growers is to be helped by shipments to 
Japan and Germany, but it is considered 
doubtful that exports for this year will 
equal those of 1945, when 3,531,000 bales 
of American cotton were shipped abroad. 
Even this 1945 figure was considerably be- 
low the 6,162,000 bales exported in 1939. 

There are still other sides to consider. 

Production costs are high in some 
parts of the cotton-growing South, and 
growers must have good prices to make 
money. A large segment of the population 
of the South is dependent upon cotton for 
a living. Yet labor shortages have reduced 
the amount of acreage planted to cotton 
in recent years and have contributed to 
the rising price. Growers have had to com- 
pete for labor with industries able to pay 
higher wage scales. 

Mechanization will be necessary if 
costs are to be reduced so U.S. cotton can 
compete with substitutes and with foreign 
cotton. This means an increase of big- 
scale cotton farming and elimination of 
many marginal producers. New ways to 
make a living then would have to be found 
for these displaced producers. 

No immediate solution for the cotton 
problem is in sight. The Government soon 
may find itself forced to decide whether 
the American grower should continue to 
receive a Government-supported price, or 
whether he would be better off if prices 
Were permitted to drop to a point where 
U. S. cotton again could compete freely 
with foreign cotton. The odds are on the 
side of continued subsidies. 
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story. Trainees learn 40% faster, 
remember 25% longer! 
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Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
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THE DOLLAR IN WORLD POLITICS 


Tighter Policy on Credits for Countries That Oppose Our Views 


Difficulties encountered by 
Czechs, Poles and others 
under Russian influence 


A tighter link is developing between the 
foreign economic policy and the foreign 
political policy of the U.S. Government. 
It becomes increasingly clear that this 
Government is out to make the most ef- 
fective use of the dollar in world politics. 

This shows up, among other ways, in a 
stiffening official attitude toward U.S. 
lending abroad, especially lending to gov- 
ernments that are unfriendly to U.S. views 
on the postwar world. 

Czechoslovakia is the latest country 
to feel this tightening credit policy. The 
U.S. suddenly suspended negotiations 
with the Czechs for a $50,000,000 loan 
from the Export-Import Bank, and at the 
same time canceled the remaining $40,- 
000,000 of a $50,000,000 U.S. credit al- 
ready offered to the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment for the purchase of surplus Amer- 
ican war property. There were two prin- 
cipal reasons: 

First, the Czech Government was re- 
ported to have resold its first $10,000,000 
worth of U.S. surplus to Rumania. In 
addition to the purchase price, Rumania 
agreed to pay the Czechs 6 per cent in- 
terest and 7 per cent for administrative 
charges. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes held that, if Czechoslovakia could 
spare these goods, perhaps the condition of 


the country was not as bad as this Gov- 
ernment had been led to believe. 

Second, and more important, the Czech- 
oslovakian delegation at the recent Paris 
Peace Conference upheld Russian charges 
that the U.S., through its lending policy, 
was trying to enslave foreign countries. 
Mr. Byrnes, who was responsible for 
shutting off the credits to Czechoslovakia, 
said the U. S. did not wish to extend 
credits to governments that believed they 
were being enslaved by those credits. 

Two other U.S. credits to Czechoslo- 
vakia—one for $20,000,000 to buy cotton, 
the other for $2,000,000 to buy tobacco— 
were not affected by the freezing order. 
Both agreements were signed months ago. 

Whether the frozen Czech credit, or 
any part of it, will be reinstated remains 
to be seen. Some observers think it will 
be, but only after the U.S. is assured that 
there will be no further charges of en- 
slavement from the Czechs. 

Other clues to the way this Govern- 
ment is using the dollar as a lever in world 
politics are found in these developments: 

Russia balks at the strings the U.S. has 
tied to the offer of a loan to that country, 
and it now appears that the deal is off. 
For one thing, the U.S. wants more eco- 
nomic information than the Russians are 
willing to give. In the second place, if ne- 
gotiations were undertaken, this Govern- 
ment probably would insist on some major 
revisions in the secret Russian economic 
agreements with other Eastern European 
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governments. In the third place, the U.§, 
would be likely to demand that Russia be- 
come a member of the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund. 

Economic demands such as these would 
be in line with this Government’s previous 
credit policy. Great Britain had to make 
important economic concessions to get a 
$3,750,000,000 loan from this country. 

Actually, the Russian negotiations have 
been delayed so long that the Export- 
Import Bank no longer has as much as 
$1,000,000,000 to lend. Therefore, a loan 
to Russia in that amount would require 
congressional action. 

The U.S. now calls on the Russians to 
send a delegation to Washington to nego. 
tiate a settlement of their $11,000,000,000 
Lend-Lease debt to this country. For sur- 
plus property, Russia has a $100,000,000 
U.S. credit, but has found nothing to buy 
with it outside of a few tires and tubes. 

Poland ran into trouble on her $90,- 
000,000 in credits from this country, and 
the deal was suspended for several weeks 
until the Poles showed to the U.S. State 
Deparment’s satisfaction that they in- 
tended to make good on the political- 
freedom pledges they made. Of these 
credits, $40,000,000 represented a direct 
loan from the Export-Import Bank, and 
$50,000,000 a surplus-property deal. 

Russia’‘s other neighbors have not 
fared as well as Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. None of the Export-Import 
Bank’s postwar loans has gone to Hungary, 
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POSTWAR DISPLAY—STALIN NEXT TO BENES 


..- the U. S. made it clear that its dollars were to speed recovery, not to enslave nations 
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Posting and proving Accounts 
Receivable “the Monroe way” 
establishes a new standard of 
speed and simplicity. State- 
ments are completed on tim 


e because they are 
produced and proved simul 


taneously with the 
pe journal, eliminating 


month-end peak loads. The machine is also always 
available as an adding machine. 


There is a Monroe for every Accounts Receiy- 


able operation. High-speed Calculators for 
figuring invoices; 


Adding Machines to bring 
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unique advantages to bookkeeper and 
cashier; Bookkeeping Machines to 
streamline and simplify posting and 
proving of accounts. 

Every Monroe has that simplicity and mechanical 
excellence that has made the Monroe Calculating 
Machine the leader for over thirty years. 

Let our nearby representative explain why 
“operators who know prefer Monroe” for every 
figuring and accounting need. Monroe-owned 
sales and service branches in all principal cities. 
Monroe Calculating MachineCo. Inc., Orange,N.J. 
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Toledo Engineering has the knack and know-how to help you get the 
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batching, testing. Look to Toledo... world’s most complete line of scales! 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria or Yugoslavia 
although it is known that the Bank hy 
been approached by Hungary and Yugo. 
slavia. Turkey, which is not in the Ry 
sian sphere, has obtained $28,000,000 jp 
postwar credits. Greece, also outside the 
Russian sphere, has $25,000,000. 

China is to get a $500,000,000 loa 
from the Export-Import Bank as soon a 
this Government is satisfied that he 
political house is in order. But, until then, 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
special U.S. envoy, is in a position ty 
block that credit arrangement. 

France, next to Great Britain, got the 
biggest U.S. credit of all—$1,200,000,0% 
—and the deal was timed so that it would 
be of maximum effect in the June elections 

Italy has a $25,000,000 cotton credit 
and is likely to get around $100,000,00 
more to finance other imports from this 
country. 

Germany and Japan may get some 
surplus U.S. property on a credit arrange. 
ment to be financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. These programs would he 
handled through the American military 
governments. ; 

A pattern of foreign credits, one that 
allows for aid to former enemies as well 
as former allies, thus is developing. This 
pattern shows that the U.S. is not handing 
out credits to all comers, but is placing 
them where they will do the most good— 
politically as well as economically. 





ee, 





Inquiry into Dividends 

Corporations that pay out in stock- 
holders’ dividends less than 70 per cent of 
their 1946 net profits will have some ex- 
plaining to do to the U.S. Treasury. The 
Treasury will want to know whether these 
companies are subject to penalty taxes 
for withholding “improper” amounts for 
corporate reserves. 

The tip-off that the Treasury normally 
considers 70 per cent a proper distribution 
is found in the 1946 corporation-tax retum 
(Form 1120), soon to be distributed. Cor- 
porations now are asked, for the first time, 
to explain any withholding of more than 
30 per cent of earnings. 

The Treasury is interested in dividends 
because distributed profits are taxable 
both to the corporation and to the stock- 
holder. Only the corporation tax applies 
to withheld earnings. 

Treasury lever to pry earnings out of 
corporations and into stockholders’ hands 
is Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which subjects corporations to pen- 
alty taxes of 2714 per cent for “improper” 
accumulations up to $100,000, and 38% 
per cent for amounts above $100,000. 

Officials explain that there is no inten- 
tion to penalize companies for holding re- 
serves for legitimate business purposes, 
such as working-capital needs and plant 
investments. The Treasury is to be lenient 
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where there is no evidence of an attempt 
at tax avoidance. 

Search for Section 102 violations will 
center in five groups of corporations: 

Those whose dividends amount to 
less than 70 per cent of earnings. 

Those with large accumulations 
from previous years’ earnings. 

Those investing in property unre- 
lated to the business. 

Those advancing loans to officers or 
shareholders. 

Those owned by family groups or 
other small groups. 

The Treasury’s plan does not mean 
that corporations paying stockholders less 
than 70 per cent will necessarily get in 
trouble. Nor does it mean that those pay- 
ing more than that are automatically in 
the clear. But 70 per cent is to be the 
yardstick, and where a company’s divi- 
dends amount to less than that, the Treas- 
ury will want to know why. 


Firm Policy on Credit 

Debt and credit policies of the Adminis- 
tration are to remain practically un- 
changed for the period immediately ahead. 

An outline of policy to New England 
bankers by Reserve Board Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles makes these points: 

Consumer-credit controls on_install- 
ment sales of heavy goods, such as refrig- 
erators and automobiles, are to continue, 
but they may be eased on charge accounts 
and on less expensive purchases. 

Margin requirements on security pur- 
chases are to be retained. The 100 per 
cent margin rule of the Board is viewed as 
having softened both the upswing and the 
downswing in securities markets. 

Interest rates on federal securities are 
not to be altered. Federal Reserve Board 
is against either raising or lowering the 
present interest pattern. 

New long-term bonds are not needed 
now. If a need is demonstrated in the 
future, Mr. Eccles favors issuing non- 
marketable bonds that would yield 21% 
per cent only if held to maturity. 

Refunding of short-term securities into 
long-term bonds is not likely. Such a 
policy would allow the Treasury less flexi- 
bility in managing the national debt. 

This outline -of policy indicates that 
neither the Federal Reserve Board nor 
the Treasury intends to yield to recent 
requests for easier installment credit, for 
lower margin requirements, for higher 
short-term interest rates, or for additional 
issues of long-term bonds. These requests 
have come from bankers, security dealers 
and insurance companies. 

Mr. Eccles added that the FRB would 
continue to support the price of Govern- 
ment securities, noting that, in a situation 
where public debt is twice as large as 
private debt, an unmanaged and unsup- 
ported free market is out of the question. 
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e NO ELECTRICITY * NO SOAP OR WATER ¢ NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is the greatest invention 
since the face! A quick, efficient 
dry shaver that’s actually as small 
as a match folder! Carry it in your 
vest pocket; use it any time, any place. 
Vestpok can’t cut, scrape or burn. 

Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, 
including 10 blades of the finest ra- 
zor steel. If you can’t find Vestpok 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 


at your favorite store, write us direct. 
We are working day and night in 
an effort to meet the enormous de- 
mand. If stores in your town do not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient ... 
we expect to be able to supply them 
very soon.’ Vestpok Division, Ward 
Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, 
Massachusetts. 
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Slim Apple 
$3.50 


For Years of 
Contentment 


Five generations of Americans have 
smoked our pipes. The Kaywoodie organi- 
zation was begun in 1851, and our found- 
ers often traveled by river boats (shown 
above) to supply the demand for pipes. 
The Kaywoodie Pipe of 1946 shown here, 
will bring you years of pleasure. Feel its 
balance, see its “‘drinkless’” fitment and 
the beauty of its imported briar, at your 
dealer’s. Kaywoodies are made by men 
who know how, with the r 
most modern equipment and 
technique. Synchro-Stem 
provides ease of clean- 
ing. $3.50 to $25. Kay- 
woodie Company, New 


York and London. Leaflet on request 
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Weve Been “lskeels 
ABOUT STATE AIDS TO HIRING 


Employers soon are going to find many 
changes in the nation-wide system of pub- 
lic employment offices. These offices, which 
were taken over by the U. S. Employment 
Service soon after the war started, go back 
under State control on November 16. 
What has been one service, placing mil- 
lions of persons in jobs during the war 
period, now is to become 51 separate serv- 
ices for the 48 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Alaska. 

The Federal Government, however, is 
not giving up altogether its part in this 
employment setup. The USES returns to 
its smaller prewar role. And the Govern- 
ment is going to finance the entire State 
program, rather than matching State ap- 
propriations dollar for dollar, as before 
the war. Minimum standards for State 
employment services have just been drawn 
up by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
And, if a State does not conform, its fed- 
eral funds can be withheld. 


How will employers use State em- 
ployment services? 


After November 15, employers will deal 
with their State employment service and 
its local offices, instead of with the USES. 
But, actually, in listing his job openings, 
an employer will find the procedure very 
similar to what it has been since the USES 
took over in January, 1942. Usually the 
location of employment offices will be the 
same. And often an employer will deal 
with the same persons, since State agencies 
are taking over most of the 23,000 em- 
ployes of the USES. But each State will 
have its own rules within the framework 
of the federal standards. 


Can employers still get workers re- 
ferred to them? 


Yes. State and local offices will have 
complete equipment for referring job ap- 
plicants to employers. These offices will 
serve as central clearing houses for job 
applicants and job opportunities. In some 
cases, where no suitable applications are 
on file, employment offices will try to find 
workers. These might even come from 
some other city or some other State. State 
agencies will co-operate with the USES 
in recruiting and transferring workers from 
one State to another. 


Must employers meet standards of 
pay and working conditions? 


Under federal rules, local employment of- 
fices may refer workers to local jobs in 
which wages and working conditions are 
less favorable for the workers than those 
prevailing in the locality for similar work. 
But local offices may not recruit outside 
workers for such substandard jobs. 


Will workers be supplied for plants 
where there are labor disputes? 


The federal rules are very specific: State 
and local offices may not supply workers 
who might be considered strikebreakers, 
That is, no person is supposed to be re. 
ferred to a job that is vacant because of 
a strike or lockout, or to a job that is an 
issue in a labor dispute. On the other hand, 
a worker may be referred to a place where 
there is a labor dispute but no actual 
strike. In such a case, he must be given a 
written notice by the employment office 
that the dispute exists. 


How will workers use State employ- 
ment offices? 


Workers can register at State employment 
offices, and will be referred to positions 
for which they have suitable qualifications, 
Determination of who will be referred, 
and on what basis, is left up to the deter- 
mination of State agencies. Special empha- 
sis is supposed to be given, however, to 
placing of handicapped and 
young persons who have had little or no 
working experience. No fee is to be 
collected from either the employer or 
the worker. 


workers 


Are veterans given preference? 
Yes. The federal standards call for special 
preference to qualified veterans of all wars. 
And top priority is supposed to be given 
to disabled veterans when they are able 
to fill jobs. In addition, there will be 
special services for advising and _ placing 
veterans. All States will have representa- 
tives of the Federal Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service to co-operate in_ helping 
veterans. 


How will unemployment-compensa- 
tion applications be handled? 


State employment offices may take unem- 
ployment-compensation claims. But these 
employment officers are not supposed to 
process these or to determine who is 
entitled to receive compensation. These 
matters are to be handled by State un- 
employment-compensation agencies, and 
each State has its own rules on eligibility 
for these payments. 

Will reports be made on_labor- 

market conditions? 

Yes. Each State agency is required to have 
a labor-market information service. This 
will cover information on labor-market de- 
velopments, employment trends and op- 
portunities for employment. In addition, 
to this, the USES will make _ reports 
on conditions and fluctuations of the 
labor market. 
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Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Labor Relations in Paper Industry 


Sir:—In your article, “Scarcities Still 
Ahead” (USN, Sept. 27, 1946), you report 
under the heading, “Paper Products,” 
“low output . . . due to labor troubles.” 

If there is one industry which has been 
remarkably free of labor trouble during 
the past months, when numerous condi- 
tions were encouraging labor strife, that 
industry is pulp and paper. 

The dominant labor organizations in 
this industry, International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
and International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, both have conducted their rela- 
tions with management in a highly re- 
sponsible manner and there has been very 
little labor trouble in the plants in which 
they are bargaining representatives. 

I do not know to which plants your 
characterization applies, but I know 
enough about labor relations in the major 
producing establishments, with which we 
bargain, to know that your generalization 
is inaccurate. 

GeorcE W. Brooks, Director, 

Department of Research and Education 

International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
Washington, D.C. (AFL) 


[Ed. Note: The article attributed low 
output of paper products to labor troubles, 
among several other factors. The reference 
was to labor difficulties besetting industry 
in general, and affecting paper indirectly.] 


* * * 


Risks of Cattle Feeders 


Sir:—In your Editorial on “The Meat 
Strike” (USN, Oct. 18, 1946) you say, 
“Who will send to market cattle at $20 
a hundred pounds if he can get $22 or $24 
a few months hence?” 

A farmer will not send cattle to market 
at $20, when the cost of feed makes it 
cost him $22 or $24 per hundredweight. 
With corn at $1.75 to $1.85 a bushel, it 
takes around 13 or 14 bushels to put on 
a hundred pounds of weight. Is any farmer 
foolish enough, unless compelled to do so, 
to feed and sell under these conditions? 
Farmers are doing good at open competi- 
tion. Don’t forget the years of the ’30s 
when, with droughts and low prices, they 
lost their shirts along with their farms. 
A farmer is a natural speculator and is 
willing to take his chances along with all 
if the cards are not rigged against him. 


Omaha, Nebr. Ciype N. Moore 
NOVEMBER 1, 1946 
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Symbol of Security 


e@ Even in the time of the ancient Greeks, the Rock of Gibraltar 
was associated in men’s minds with strength, security and im- 
pregnable protection. So it was a natural thing that this great 
rock should come to symbolize, centuries later, the company 
founded in strength and security and dedicated to providing 
financial protection for family life. 

The Prudential conducts its business in such a way as to 
provide life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with safety and security. Prudential policies have continually 
been modernized, to fit changing needs and circumstances. 
Over 23 million persons own Prudential life insurance, providing 
over 25 billion dollars in financial protection. And more than 
22,000 Prudential representatives de- 
vote their special knowledge and ex- 

THE perience to helping people with their 
Nati \@eery life insurance planning. 
STHENETH Or ~ Yes, The Prudential hasthestrength 
GIBRALTAR “4 of Gibraltar, and exists primarily to 
: provide financial protection which is 
safe and sure. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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The Golden Fleece’s Head... 


LapiEs who abided by “the most agreeable fashions of 
London, Paris, and Dublin”... went to George Bartram’s, 
woolen wares, on Second Street, Philadelphia, in 1772 
... for “imports by the latest vessels from Britain and 
Ireland ... Broadcloths in Mazarine blue, Saxon, buff, 
blossom, copper or claret...mix’d elegant coloured cloths, 
mill’d drabs for great coats and hussar cloaks”... while 












squires selected “morning gowns or silk breeches.” 


To syMBoLIsTs, the Golden Fleece which stands for 
Jason’s joust, could also be the sign of the modern journalist 
...an argonaut who scoops the dragon, snares stories, 
surmounts danger, difficulty, and distance... brings back 
truthful tales, noteworthy news, from beyond the seas 
or from around the corner ... slays rumor... courageously 
wields the sword for all public welfare... 















In PHILADELPHIA, the Inquirer is the fashionable 
medium chosen by 600,000 of the finest families . . . gives 
all wool and yard wide coverage ...is preferred by 
most of the most successful merchants because it has 
proved its productivity and profitable performance 
consistently and convincingly. Their usage of The Inquirer 
is the best testimonial for the national advertiser. 


The Philadelphia Anquirer 
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Washington, D.C. 


Irene of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The shakeout in business, due to start before midyear of 1947, is to be very 
mixed in effect, is not to hit all business alike. 

Automobiles will do better next year than this, barring prolonged strikes. 
So will steel. So will many other durable-goods industries. Cotton and woolen 
textiles, however, may be hit quite hard. The same is true of some foods. It is 
likely that lumber will get a rather severe jolt before the year is ended. 

Over all, the approaching adjustment probably will be less severe than that 
of 1937-38, or that of 1920-21. It is likely to carry production down about 20 
per cent from present high levels, considering industry as a whole. 

Business at the bottom of its cycle, at the end of 1947 and early in 1948, 
still is to be better than it was in 1940, which was regarded as a good year. 








Appraisal of the outlook, industry by industry, suggests this: 

In durable goods, a rather sharp decline is to be expected from present 
high levels, starting in second quarter, 1947. Output should about equal 1946, 
even so, because 1946 production was seriously affected by long strikes. 

Auto and truck production, barring big strikes, should pass 4,200,000 in 
1947. That is a sharp rise from the 3,000,000 level probable for 1946. 

Steel output is likely to hold at present high levels into second quarter, 
1947, before declining by the year end to a level 20 per cent under the present. 
Ingot production next year will exceed 1946 by about 7,000,000 tons. 

Industrial machinery and machine-tool output is to decline next year. 

Consumer electrical equipment will meet resistance at present price levels 
in first half, 1947, and output is likely to decline substantially after that. 
Refrigerators, washing machines, farm machinery probably will hold up best. 

Lumber is due to take a sharp decline in second half, 1947. 

Building materials, generally, face output cuts next year as construction is 
curtailed due to consumer resistance to the prices now prevailing. 

Cement demand will be supported by gradually expanding public works. 

Furniture, too, will decline from present levels, but output for 1947, as a 
whole, probably will not be much under 1946, as a whole. 














It is in nondurable goods, in textiles, in paper and its products, maybe in 
shoes and chemicals, that the more severe adjustments are likely to occur. 

Cotton consumption is likely to be under 9,000,000 bales, against 9,700,000 
' probable for this year. Demand for cotton goods at existing prices is due to 
meet real resistance-early next year, affecting both prices and production. 

Rayon-yarn consumption may drop under 600,000,000 pounds during 1947, but 
volume of use will remain far above prewar. Rayon use is expanding. 

Woolen-textile output already is declining and will decline more. 

Shoe production is to rise sharply in first half, 1947, decline later. 

Tobacco products will not change much in volume. 

Paper output is likely to be declining in second half, 1947, as demand for 
publications narrows with any slowing in business activity. 

Manufactured foods will hold at a high level through 1947. 

The shakeout ahead will be most severe in the period from midyear, 1947, 
to midyear, 1948. It will be going down in second half, 1947, and will stay 
down during the first part of 1948, with a rise probably starting in second 
quarter. That assumes no wave of big new strikes. A strike wave probably would 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=--(Continuec) 


cause an earlier break and a deeper, more prolonged setback in general business. 
You get a comprehensive analysis of the business outlook on page 16. 


A wave of big strikes on the 1945-46 pattern is not certain for 1947. 

Big strikes, if they come, will hasten a bust, create unemployment. 

Strikes will lose, over ali, from less work, not gain through higher pay 
per hour from strikes that might precipitate and deepen a depression. 

Union leaders, moving toward strikes now, are trying to get in ahead of the 
break, are hoping to get something while the getting might still be good. 

Strikes at this stage will stand far less chance of paying off than strikes 
did in the 1945-46 period. Employers are finding more resistance to price rises 
and will be less willing to agree to wage rises that will force price rises. The 
White House, after getting its fingers burned last time, is to be less hasty in 
its move to help out unions that go on strike. Congress will be more ready to 
enact legislation limiting the power of unions. Big strikes, in the present mood 
of the country, might readily pay off in reverse for organized labor. 











A strike in Chrysler is not coming soon. It may not come. 

Steel probably will lead off in the big CIO disputes for 1947, not autos. 

Coal is leading the whole procession. Government, as the employer, is not 
likely to accede to demands for any big wage increase just after coal workers 
had been given the biggest increase of any major group of workers. 

Meat packing faces an early showdown on wage and other demands. 

Strikes, however, are not a sure thing for the basic industries. A basis 
for agreement short of strike is possible in steel, autos, oil, other indus- 
tries. Yet big strikes do remain at least a 50-50 prospect. If they come, the 
1947 strikes will be more bitterly fought than those of the last year. Labor, in 
event of big new strikes, will come out on the short end through lost earnings 
in 1947, through more unemployment, through weaker unions. 








There are these other factors. at work in the situations: 

Food prices are taking a last spurt and will probably decline next year. 

Clothing prices are very likely to start a downturn after Christmas. 

Living costs, other than rents, will be pointed down early in 1947. 

Rents are likely to rise sharply at some time next year, complicating the 
living-cost outlook, but the prospect for declines in food and clothing are to 
influence the attitude of industry toward any further big wage increases, 











Price controls on most things will be removed before January l. 

Rent control is almost surely to be eased at some time in 1947. Congress 
is to make some adjustment effective July 1, if changes do not come earlier. 

Controls are to remain for a time on steel, building material and other 
basic material prices. They may be kept for a while on clothing, on autos. 

Priorities will apply for a few more months on building materials. 

Building restrictions are unlikely to come off until well along in 1947. 
Odds are that Government control over construction will end before 1948. 

Service industries, laundries, garages among others, are soon to be freed 
from price control. OPA, in fact, will become a skeleton after the year end. 














Wage controls, nominally, will be retained for a time. 

A Wage Stabilization Board is to be kept on hand to enforce the rules that 
govern wage cutting. Wage reductions are to be controlled until next July l. 

Wages really are freed from controls, except on the reduction side. 








Regulation W, restricting consumer credit, is being argued about inside. 

Easing of consumer-credit rules seems probable sometime in early 1947. 

Official attitude toward credit policies of all kinds, toward rules that 
aim at inflation control, are changing, now that deflation is approaching. 
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‘ America’s b 


Can you spot your state 
--.and how many more? 


This page is framed by all 48 states. They’re 
accurate in outline but not in relative size. 

Without peeking into Junior’s geography book, 
find your own state first. Then see how many 
more you can identify. (Answers buried below. ) 
Ten right means you're bright. Twenty makes 
you an honor student. Thirty qualifies you as 
Secretary of States! 


So what? So the folks who own America’s 
business-managed electric companies live in every 
one of these states. They include a lot of your 
friends and neighbors—and probably you, too. 


How come? Well, several million Americans 
have invested their savings in electric companies 
directly. Some 71 million more have invested 
indirectly —through savings bank accounts and 
life insurance policies. Banks and insurance com- 
panies, entrusted with your funds, like to put 
’em to work in sound utility securities. 


As a result, almost every American family has 
a stake in the self-supporting, tax-paying electric 
companies that provide most of America’s power. 
Thanks largely to good business management, 
the price of electricity has come down while other 
prices have gone way up—and this country enjoys 
the best electric service in the world. 
e Listen to the “NEW ELECTRIC HOUR”— The HOUR OF 

CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EST, CBS Network. 


ged, tax-paying 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


% Names on request from this magazine. 
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The average family in these 48 states gets twice as much electricity for Its money as it did 20 years ago. 
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People of the Week. 
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Four Leading Contenders for Top of Republican Ticket in 1948 
. .. Senator Thomas’s Search for Cause of Cotton-Market Break 


Four nationally known Republicans, 
their eyes fixed hopefully on the White 
House, are using this year’s elections as a 
prelude to the presidential campaigning 
of 1948. The four are: 

Thomas E. Dewey, running for re- 
election as Governor of New York. 

John W. Bricker, seeking a Senate 
seat from Ohio. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, up for re- 
election to the Senate from Michigan. 

Earl Warren, candidate for a second 
term as Governor of California. 

Political experts say that each of them 
is assured of easy victory in the current 
balloting. Consequently, the position and 
prospects of each in the 1948 presidential 
contest already can be measured. The 
important connection between this year’s 
election and 1948 has been lost in excited 
speculation over which party will win the 
houses of Congress. This connection can 
be brought into focus by an examination 
of the situation of each of the four: 

Governor Dewey is trying to amass 
the biggest possible vote in New York. 
He and his managers hope to win by 
500,000 votes. Such a plurality, concededly, 
would mean a substantial increase in Mr. 
Dewey’s prestige as a_ presidential 
candidate. Perhaps, it might even 
put him out in front on the day 
after this election. However, Mr. 
Dewey still would have two formi- 
dable obstacles to overcome. 

Barriers. He must fight and defeat 
the conservative Old Guard faction 
of the party, under the leadership of 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Mr. 
Taft controls the party’s campaign 
organization to the extent that he 
was able to hand-pick the present 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. The organization, con- 
sequently, offers little aid to candi- 
dates disapproved by Mr. Taft. The 
Senator also controls the skeletal 
Republican organizations of the South- 
ern States and their votes in the na- 
tional convention. 

The second barrier lies in an old 
tradition. The Republican Party never 
has given its presidential nomination 
a second time to a defeated candidate. 
Mr. Dewey was the nominee in 1944 
and was defeated by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Dewey may have to 
show himself a phenomenal vote get- 
ter if this tradition is to be disregarded. 

As Governor. Since 1944, the per- 
sonable, energetic and frankly ambi- 
tious Mr. Dewey has made little effort 
to keep himself before the public as 
a national figure. He gave up control 
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of the party organization voluntarily. In- - 
stead he has sought to build his record 
as Governor of a great State. He has 
demonstrated his ability as an administra- 
tor, in the opinion of many, including 
some political foes. The finances of the 
State have been put in order. Many were 
impressed when the lapse of rent controls 
on July 1 found New York with its own 
rent-ceiling law ready to go into operation. 
He has sought liberal support with a 
State FEPC law. Nevertheless, the leap 
to the Presidency remains a formidable 
one. 

Mr. Bricker runs with the advantage of 
Mr. Taft’s powerful backing. This support, 
however, could prove a severe handicap, 
for Mr. Taft also wants the Presidency. 
As favorite sons of Ohio, they have taken 
turns in seeking the nomination. Mr. Taft 
supported Mr. Bricker to the end in 1940, 
Mr. Bricker backed the Senator in 1944. 
Now it is Mr. Bricker’s turn. This ar- 
rangement has been a frank political deal, 
for the two, although friendly, never have 
been on warmly personal terms. 

Sometime before the 1948 convention 
meets, one or the other must withdraw 
from the presidential contest. A row is 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY 
. «one barrier lies in an old tradition 


considered likely by those who know th 
situation. But it will not be a public fight 
And, after the decision is made, the rank 
will close again in support of the one who 
remains in the field. 

Senate prospects. A seat in the Senat, 
offers the bulky, handsome and likeabk 
Mr. Bricker an opportunity to build up; 
record pleasing to the conservatives of the 
party and to reinstate himself as a na. 
tional figure. He has been dropping from 
sight since his defeat as Republican vice. 
presidential nominee in 1944. 

Before that he had a long career jy 
Ohio politics. He served as assistant at. 
torney general of the State, as a member 
of the utilities commission, as attorney 
general, and three terms as Governor 
from 1938 to 1944. He received the guber. 
natorial nomination in 1936, but was 
defeated. 

As attorney general and as utilities com- 
missioner, Mr. Bricker was regarded a; 
moderately liberal because he ruled favor. 
ably on the constitutionality of old-age 
pensions, employment insurance, mini- 
mum-wage restrictions for women, and 
lower utility rates. As Governor, he js 
credited with having streamlined the State 
government and increased its eff 
ciency. Since 1944, out of office, he 
has been practicing law in Columbus. 

Mr. Bricker, too, is seeking a big 
vote, one large enough to impress the 
nation—and Senator Taft. 

Senator Vandenberg, careful es- 
timates show, is heading for the big- 
gest majority Michigan ever has given 
him. This circumstance pushes the 
Senator forward as a_ presidential 
aspirant who combines conservatism 
in the domestic field with an enthus- 
astic internationalism in foreign af- 
fairs. 

Passive candidate. Mr, Vanden- 
berg, although a White House possi- 
bility in every presidential year since 
1936, never has aggressively sought 
the nomination. His attitude is ur 
changed. His best prospects always 
have been as the compromise choice 
of a deadlocked convention, Political 
experts think that still is the case 

Senate career. Mr. Vandenber 
has been a powerful figure in the 
Senate from his earliest days there. 
He was known in his first term, which 
started in 1929, as one of the “Young 
Turks” who found fault with Herbert 
Hoover’s ideas. During the days of 
New Deal domination, he was quick 
to leap upon every flaw he could find 
in the Roosevelt program, and de- 
nounce it in a vigorous speech 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 20 in a series 








Advertising has gone through many stages of evolution. Today’s trend 
points more and more directly towards the giving of informative news, 
news of practical value. The news of new processes and materials de- 
veloped through the war years is a striking example of adver- 
tising “reporting’”—useful to Management now tooling up for peace- 
time competition. No longer is Advertising a hit or miss venture. It 
has become an established and inexpensive means of stimulating sales 
as well as an active force in economic progress and efficiency. 
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Advertising in The United States News is read by well over 1,250,000 
men and women of influence and importance .. . It is read by executives 
of companies who are seeking information about improved equipment 
and services. It is read by these same men and their wives as individuals 
whose intelligence and upbringing has won for them responsibilities 
that must be met with knowledge and understanding. And knowledge, 
in every field of life is attained only by keeping abreast with the news 
—the news of people, the news of products, the news of what is going on 
throughout the nation, the news of industrial progress and achievement. 








DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Ye 
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Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week * 
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Hand carved into individual shapes 
from rare, choice briars. Sweet, cool 
smoking, of course. Write for free 
booklet ...shows how pipes are 
m ade, tells how to break in your pipe 
and introduces you to many other 
Marxman styles, $3.50 to $25.00. 
Address Dept. 2311 


~"MARXMAN> 


29 W. 24TH STREET, _ YORK 10, N. 
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Advertising in The United States News 
is NEWS... In its pages are unfolded 
the plans and current operations of 
the principal industries of the country. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 















EXECUTIVES 


Good hearing, like good vis- 
ion, is a “must.”” When con- 
versational voice is not heard 
clearly by any employee 
a hearing aid should 
be recommended, and 
encouraged. 


PARAV OX 


"XTRA-THIN 
Cs) oun CASE ¢ ONE-CORD 


Li HEAR RING 


AID 









, . Brings to your ear, clearly, in- 
XTRA creased volume of sounds. Thin, 
THIN slim, slender, this ’Xtra- Thin 
Shorter PARAVOxX is light, so convenient 


than : Pen. to wear. Only one case, one cord. 


No separate bulky battery carrier. 


Baal Quiet too, no case or cord “‘static.” 
ry Exclusive plastic-chassis assures 
Light one-minute service. Uses standard 
Colored ‘“easy-to-get” Eveready batteries. 
_— One-year guarantee. 
an 
Receiver WRITE FOR NEAREST DEALERS 
Available and full facts on how to select 
Easy on your PARAVOX. Booklet, cir- 
Batteries culars mailed promptly 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 


2006 East 4th St. © Cleveland 15, Ohio F 
1 
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People of the Week 








SENATOR VANDENBERG 
. . the impassive candidate ever since 1936 


the Senate. He was considered the voice 
of the Republican Party, in the period of 
its greatest adversity. 


isolationist’s conversion. Before the war 


Senator Vandenberg was a confirmed jso- 
lationist. The war proved to him that 
America’s vital interests are world wide, 
that war cannot be isolated. The German 
bombs fired across the English 
channel, he has said, brought him to a 
final decision. He announced his change 
to internationalism in a Senate speech 
that still is quoted. 

Since then, he has been one of Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes’s closest ad- 
visers. His influence on developing Amer- 
ican foreign policy has been real and 
forceful. It was he who, among other 
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GOVERNOR WARREN 
... party leaders lacked enthusiasm 





things, helped originate the “get-tough 
with-Russia” policy. Realistically, he has 
held a veto on foreign policy, because the 
Senate Republicans follow his lead 
international matters, and there always 
have been enough of them to reject any 
treaty Mr. Byrnes brings forward. 
Governor Warren’s prestige is en 
hanced by the fact that he won not only 
the Republican, but also the Democratie 
nomination. It is the first time in history 
that has happened in a California guber- 
natorial contest. Governor Warren also 
is the first man since Hiram Johnson to 


be given a second four-year term in the 


Statehouse. 
He will go to the convention with 
California’s big delegation behind him 
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and a proved record as a vote getter. But 
difficulties stand in the way. 

Obstacles. Party leaders are not en- 
thusiastic about Mr. Warren, for several 
reasons. The Governor has been reluctant 
to co-operate with them. In 1944, he was 
a sensation as keynote speaker of the 
party convention. The vice-presidential 
nomination was offered to him, but he 
refused it. Later, he declined to campaign 
with any vigor for Governor Dewey. The 
yeason is that, running as a bipartisan for 
the Governorship, Mr. Warren did not 
want to alienate too many Democrats. 

This year he endorsed the G.O.P. candi- 
date for the Senate from California, Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, whom he appointed to 
the post. Mr. Knowland is in a close con- 
test with Will Rogers, Jr., but Governor 
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MR. BRICKER 
Can support be a handicap? 


Warren until late in the campaign had 
made no speeches in his behalf. 

Mr. Warren’s ideas are liberal enough 
to frighten away Old Guard support. 

Career. From a law office, Mr. Warren 
climbed to the Governorship as district 
attorney for Alameda County, and attor- 
ney general of the State. As Governor, he 
has reduced taxes and made careful ap- 
pointments. He increased old-age pensions, 
broadened the unemployment-insurance 
system to include cash for the ill, and has 
backed a full-employment bill and medical 
msurance. For the most part, however, 
Californians are grateful to him as the 
man who sent the State’s welter of cults 
into political obscurity. In general, the 

overnor, a big, hearty man, is considered 
a dependable and patient plodder. 

Like Senator Vandenberg, his best 
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TRADE MARK STAMPED EVERY THREE YARDS ON THE CLOTH 
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> HARRIS TWEED 


Harris Tweed is ideal for travel and outdoor 
wear. It tailors beautifully, holds its shape, its 
weight is right for most temperatures and cli- 
mates, and it never fails to lend distinction to 
the wearer. 


Wherever you go you will be proud of the 
youthfulness and the casual elegance of gar- 
ments made of Harris Tweed. 
eee 

Under rulings of the British Board of Trade and the 
Federal Trade Commission, Harris Tweed refers only 
to tweed, hand woven of selected virgin wool by the 
crofters at their own homes in the islands of the Outer 
Hebrides off the coast of Scotland. 


Issued by The 
HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C.2 





AMOUNT 
$34,000,000 
48,000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 
25,982,000 
50,000,000 
23,500,000 
15,000,000 
23,500,000 
12,500,000 











The Middle A antic States 


Indicative of its contribution to the progress of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has participated as an original underwriter in more than 190 bond issues, totaling about 
$1,800,000,000, of representative corporations of the Middle Atlantic States. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 

COMPANY ISSUE MATURITY 
THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY 
CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORPORATION Gen. Mtge.3% 10-1-74 
HACKENSACK WATER COMPANY 
METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY 
NEW YORK CONNECTING RAILROAD CO. 
NEW YORK POWER AND LIGHT CORP. 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS CO. 
SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER SERVICE CO. First Mtge. 278% 3-15-76 
WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 


First of a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure “Providing Nation- Wide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,”’ copy of which will be mailed upon request. 








Gen. Mtge. 274% 7-1-76 


First Mtge. 258%  3-1-76 
First Mtge. 4%4 9% 3-1-68 
First Mtge. 2789 10-1-75 
First Mtge. 2349 3-1-75 
First Mtge. 234 6-1-76 
First & Ref. 3%  5-1-72 
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First Mtge. 3% 5-1-74 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SOUTH ENA 
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This invigorating, sunny land is rich 


in scenery and natural wonders. Its 
modern cities, its efficient transporta- 
tion system offer the traveler every 
comfort and service. 


Leader in commerce and industry. 
South Africa offers unequalled oppor- 
tunities for travel and trade. It is one 
of America’s best customers for min- 
agricultural machinery, 


ing and 


household and consumer goods. 
Transportation has played a major 
part in the progress of South Africa. 
The combined railway system and 
harbours serve the entire sub-conti- 
nent of Africa, the Rhodesias and 
other neighboring territories. Regular 
Air Services link all main centers. 
Up-to-date facilities carry the visitor 
with speed and comfort to all points 
of scenic beauty and industrial devel- 


opment in the country. 


At present, South Africa is busily 
engaged in consolidating the indus 
trial progress made during the war. 
and reconverting to peacetime activi- 
ties. Soon its thrilling scenery, brac- 
ing climate and beautiful resorts will 
again be available to visitors. 


For information and literature write 

to Union of South Africa Government 

Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, New York. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RAILWAYS and HARBOURS 
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People of the Week 


chance at the Presidency seems to be as 
a compromise candidate. 

Mr. Stassen. Another presidential can- 
didate, Harold E. Stassen, is not involved 
in this year’s election. Because of pro- 
nouncedly liberal views, he must defeat 
the party leadership before the nomination 
will come his way. 

Summing up. As things stand, it ap- 
pears that the 1948 Republican nominee 
will be one of the six mentioned here 
Governors Dewey and Warren, Senators 
Taft and Vandenberg, Mr. Bricker and 
Mr. Stassen. The party, as perhaps never 
before, has a wealth of nationally known 
candidates. But this very factor will make 
for some vigorous infighting before one 
of them emerges triumphant. 











Cotton-Break Investigator 
ELMER THOMAS, Senator from Okla- 


homa, is looking for a culprit. The price 
of cotton broke recently. As usual in such 
cases, some people got hurt, including, 
Senator Thomas asserts, the cotton farm- 
ers of his and other States. He is fearful, 
too, that Democratic election prospects 
in Oklahoma have been injured. So, 
through the process of a Senate investiga- 
tion, he is trying to fix the blame. 

The inquiry brings into prominence a 
Senator who, although little known na- 
tionally, is chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, and a leader of the 
powerful farm bloc. His background, ideas 
and purposes should be better understood. 

Inflationist. Senator Thomas is one 
man who has no fear of a little inflation. 
His monetary ideas, often expressed on 
the Senate floor, particularly during the 
depression, stem back to William Jennings 
Bryan. As a young lawyer in Indiana, 
Mr. Thomas made 28 speeches in Mr. 
Bryan’s behalf during the latter’s last 
presidential campaign. 

An expanded currency to push farm 
prices upward has been his goal. In 1933, 
he introduced an amendment to a Farm 
Relief Act, authorizing the President to 
issue up to $3,000,000,000 in new paper 
money. It was adopted, and remains on 
the statute books. The power never was 
exercised, but its very existence worried 
businessmen, until the nation’s economic 
plight was eased by the approach of war. 

Mr. Thomas also is a vigorous supporter 
of the Senate’s “silver bloc.” This consists 
of a group of Senators from Western 
silver-mining States, who carry on a con- 
tinual campaign to increase the price of 
silver and widen its use as money. 

With farm prices and farm income now 
way up, it is Senator Thomas’s purpose 
to keep them there. He was a coauthor of 
an amendment, passed when OPA was 
extended, that guarantees the farmer 90 
to 92.5 per cent of parity on major crops 
for two full years after the formal end of 
the war. He and his farm-bloc colleagues 
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amazingly simple, 

time-saving your morn- Fem because 

ing shave can be. Your double thick 

first Enders shave will deluxe blade 

astonish and delight clicks in 
like magic 


you. Easier from start to 
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shaving with a precision streamlined 


instrument, cleverly de- 
signed to do its job 
without fuss and feath- 
ers. Get an Enders 
Speed Shaver today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. - Mystic, Conn 
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To subseribers who want 
a permanent record of the 
news as it is reported on 
these pages, the publishers 
will furnish at cost microfilm re- 
productions of The United States 
News. To date, many corporations 
and educational institutions have 
purchased these films for conven- 
ient reference in their libraries. 


The issues are photo- 

graphed by volume—26 is- 
sues to each film—with an index 
to each volume included. The 
photographie reduction takes ap- 
proximately one-twentieth the 
storage space of the regular bound 
volume, can be projected on any 
standard microfilm equipment. 


The price for microfilm 

records of the News is $12.50 
for one year’s issues. Subscribers 
interested in obtaining these films 
are invited to write the Circulation 
Manager for further details. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


24th & N Streets N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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people of the Weck 


are watching the situation, and devising 
methods of combating any drop in prices. 

Frontiersman. From Indiana, Mr. 
Thomas moved on to the hurly-burly of 
the Oklahoma frontier in 1900, eleven 
years after the territory was opened for 
settlement. His law practice and successful 
ventures in the land business amassed him 
a comfortable fortune and made him well 
known throughout the State. 

When Oklahoma entered the union in 
1907, Mr. Thomas became a member of 
its first State Senate, and for three years 
was president pro tempore. By 1920, Mr. 
Thomas was eyeing national politics. He 
received the Democratic nomination for 
the House of Representatives, but was 
beaten. He tried again and won in 1922. 
He ran for the Senate and was elected in 
1926, and served continuously since then. 

Throughout the New Deal, he was a 
supporter of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals, 
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SENATOR THOMAS 
Was there a culprit in the cotton? 


to which he added his own monetary and 
farm ideas. 

The Senator is an erect and solemn 
six-feet-two. He makes lengthy speeches 
in clipped, precise words, and without 
oratorical flourishes. When he is talking 
about money, he sometimes brings charts 
to be hung on the Senate walls to illustrate 
his ideas. He is considered one of the 
Senate’s most fastidious dressers. 
Cotton trouble. The cotton investiga- 
tion, in addition to being a search for 
a culprit, is intended to produce measures 
to safeguard commodity prices from abrupt 
gyrations due to dealings on the markets. 
Through the inquiry, Senator Thomas 
hopes to gather support for one of his 
favorite ideas—that the cotton and other 
commodity markets be placed under the 


supervision of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 
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trends...accustomed 
to render special 


service to national 


American Security. 


We'll act, or en- 
deavor to get action 
for you... promptly 
and willingly. 
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Natural Choice 


When you need a Washington bank well acquainted with 
current developments in government circles...conveniently 


located...thoroughly familiar with business and financial 
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Member: Federal Deposit InsuranceCorp. 


Washington, D.C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 
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The lighter that made 
the World Lighter-Conscious 
ZIPPO MFG.CO. BRADFORD. PA 


IT'S A GHFT— 


Exquisite Engine Turned Case in 14K Gold, $175*, 
or Silver, $20*. Plain Gold Case, $165*; Plain 
Silver, $15*. (*plus 20% Federal Tax). 
Silver-like finish $2.50. Three initials or facsimile 
signature, engraved, $1.00 extra. 

Sports motifs, fraternal or club emblems, also Firm 
Insignia, Trade Mark, etc., available as special 
gifts, prizes, etc. 


ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
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G.O.P. Slate for Congress Jobs . . . Full Decontrol 
By Dec. 1?...Mr. Harriman‘s Hint of New Planning 


Inside argument is over whether to 
wind up all price controls, other than 
rent control, by or before December 
1, or whether to continue some con- 
trols beyond that time. Odds are on 
the side of some controls until Con- 
gress comes back and decides what to 
do about OPA. 


x * * 


John Small, head of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, expects to 
leave town by December 31. Mr. 
Small has been asking for several 
months that his organization be liq- 
uidated. 


xk * 


President Truman was bowing to the 
wishes of Democratic candidates for 
seats in Congress when he decided to 
take the lid off another $600,000,000 
in public-works projects. That was 
part of a $2,100,000,000 intended sav- 
ing that Mr. Truman already had 
counted twice in promising a balanced 
budget for this fiscal year, which ends 
next June 30. 


x *k * 


Republicans are counting their chick- 
ens before the election eggs are 
hatched. Right now, Republican lead- 
ers are busy dividing up key Senate 
jobs that still are not theirs for the 
dividing. 

x *k * 


Senator Kenneth Wherry, of Nebras- 
ka, is due to get the job of Majority 
Leader in the Senate, the job now 
held by Senator Alben Barkley, of 
Kentucky, if Republicans win Senate 
control. Senator Wallace White, of 
Maine, or Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas, will be due in that case to be- 
come President pro tem of the Senate, 
a job now held by Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, of Tennessee. 


x *k * 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, will 
head the powerful Senate Finance 
Committee, in event the Republicans 
win. Senator Walter George, of 
Georgia, now heads this Committee, 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


which has most to say in shaping tax 
policy. Viewpoints of the Republican 
and Democratic Senators on tax pol- 
icy are not far different, although they 
differ on other policies. 


x k * 


Michigan’s Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg is in line to head the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in event 
of Republican control, the job now 
held by Senator Tom Connally, of 
Texas. 


x k * 


Representative Daniel Reed, of New 
York, rather than Representative 
Harold Knutson, of Minnesota, may 
head the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives in 
event of Republican control of the 
House in the next session. This Com- 
mittee starts all tax legislation. Both 
Republican aspirants for the job are 
conservative. 


x *k * 


John L. Lewis flabbergasted top offi- 
cials of the Government with his 
move to reopen the contract under 
which the Government now operates 
the nation’s coal mines. This contract 
was the most favorable ever won in 
a major labor dispute, so favorable to 
the miners that the Government 
hasn’t been able to sell mineowners 
on the idea that they should take 
their mines back. 


xk * 


- Julius Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 


the official who made the deal with 
Mr. Lewis, is learning by experience 
that life under a labor-union contract 
can be very complicated. Mr. Krug 
had thought that the coal miners 
would owe him a debt of gratitude 
for life in return for what he did for 
them. Now he finds that they want 
more. 


x * * 


Averell Harriman, new Secretary of 
Commerce and a_ businessman, is 
dropping hints that businessmen may 
have to become interested in econom- 


fon Whispers. 












ic planning and some Government dj 
rection of the economic system. 
Harriman isn’t so sure that the Na 
tional Recovery Administration, with 
its codes of business rules, was a tote 
loss. 










x k * 






Eugene Meyer’s administration of the} 
new World Bank for Reconstructiog 
and Development is beginning to be 
criticized as too cautious by some of 
the Government officials who de. 
signed the bank. Mr. Meyer is making 
certain that a base is being laid for 
bank operations that will not result 
in heavy future losses of American 
dollars. 


















x *k* * 


James Byrnes, U.S. Secretary off 
State, definitely outsmarted Russia’s 
V. M. Molotov with his promise to 
Germans that they would be permit- 
ted to rebuild within the framework 
of a unified Germany if U.S. has its 
way. This promise cut the ground out 
from under Communists in Germany 
and led, more than any other one 
thing, to their defeat in elections just 
held. 


xk * 


Mr. Byrnes, back from his long tussle 
with the diplomats of Europe, speaks 
and acts with far more assurance on 
matters of foreign policy than he did 
before he had fully matched wits with 
the other world politicians. The Sec-’ 
retary of State found that world pol- 
itics aren’t far different in essentials 
from domestic politics, at which he. 
had a lifetime of training. 








x * 





It still rankles a bit with President 
Truman that he was forced by public NE 
opinion to back Secretary Byrnes on 
this country’s policy toward Russia 
and to fire Henry Wallace from the 
Cabinet, after endorsing the Wallacé 
viewpoint toward Russia. Secretafy 
Byrnes at that time kept quiet ané 
let public opinion do its work, with the 
result that the President had to DOW, 
to him. F 
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